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The Cornell Countryman wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest agricultural information, and 
stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their state colleges so they may lead a fuller and finer life. 
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To the Entering Class 


HE gates of learning are always 

open to those who wish to enter. 

The gates of Cornell University 
are open to those qualified persons 
of earnest intent who make their way 
hither. 

In America the pathways leading 
up to the universities are broad, free, 
and the grade is comparatively easy 
—perhaps too easy. The ascent is 
presumed to develop a degree of in- 
tellectual lung-power that will enable 
one to mount more exacting and dif- 
ficult heights, attainable by those of 
intellectual strength and _ persever- 
ance, from which the network of the 
highways of life may be more clearly 
seen, traced back across the plains 
toward their sources, and their plans 
and their objectives discerned. It is 
the view which gives fuller under- 
standing, purpose, and meaning to 
the courses of life. 

Those who have traveled in the Old 
World, particularly in Southern Eu- 
rope, are familiar with the country- 
side picture of the village church, one 
of the earliest institutions of society, 
located on a shelving rock high above 
the hamlet, which rests on the lower 
slopes of the hills, the conspicuous 
and dominating note in the landscape. 
The paths leading up to the “‘duomo”’ 
are rugged and the climb is hard in 
the burning sun; but for centuries 
these paths, losing little of their 
heaviness, have been followed by 
those whose spirits were drawn to the 
chapels on the heights, the expression 
of their soul’s desire. To reach the 
height meant to renew their vows of 
faithfulness and to get a new grip 
on the ultimate values in life. 

In the Old World, too, one is im- 
pressed with the elevation on which 
the universities stand—not a physical 
but a social elevation. The paths 
leading to them are not so free nor 
the grade so comfortable as we com- 
monly know; they resemble more 
closely rugged paths up the hills or 
the mountain slopes to the places of 
the priests. It is the more determined, 
impelled by a sense of values to be 
attained, who carry through. The 
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“University man” is less numerous; 
but he is likely to be found in im- 
portant posts. 

The time may come, with a grow- 
ing population, when we shall share 
the experiences of the older contin- 
ent. We now enjoy the freedom and 





abundance and comparative ease of 
a new world of rich resources. Life 
and opportunity are not yet such se- 
rious undertakings for us. We may 
therefore attach less_ significance 
than we ought to the privileges which 
we enjoy almost as a matter of course 
—especially we of the universities. 
Yet the basic facts are the same, uni- 
versally: the measureless satisfac- 
tions and advantages which rise from 
trained intelligence and sound knowl- 
edge. 

Cornell University holds a high 
place among the universities of the 
world because of the achievements of 
its graduates and the researches of 
its teachers. It is these things which 
have presumably counted most in at- 
tracting the students who come. The 
responsibility ever rests upon the un- 
dergraduate body to maintain her 
best traditions and to make them 
more glorious. There will be no dan- 
ger that this will not be accomplished 


if the student and the teacher both 
keep the central purpose of the uni- 
versity central in their individual be- 
havior. This may be done and still 
leave ample scope for those desirable 
social and recreational aspects of a 
college experience which we cherish 
and which have an essential place. I 
am speaking a bit soberly, for I would 
like to fortify the best aspirations of 
the incoming freshman, and perhaps 
suggest to the older classman that he 
re-check his present sense of values. 
Agriculture and home-making are 
no less insistent in their claims on the 
highest intelligence than any other 
walks of life. The conditions which 
mark the frequent ebb and flow of 
farm prosperity and country life are 
just now taxing some of the best 
brains in the country. It will always 
be so. The best qualified person will 
most intelligently adjust his personal 
situation to the changing conditions; 
and he will also make the greater-con- 
tribution to the common good. It 
snould be every person’s aspiration— 
and especially the man or woman with 
collegiate privileges—to help lift his 
corner of the common load and to 
move agriculture and farm life into 
a2 more stable and permanently at- 
tractive and satisfactory position. 
The New York State Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics cor- 
dially welcome both old and new stu- 
dents. The present student body 
should be ready for the better years 
in agriculture which current trends 
forecast. Let us start the new year 
with a fresh evaluation of the best 
ideals of the College and the Univer- 
sity—and of society itself—the spirit 
of comradeship in work and play; of 
healthy bodies, healthy minds, healthy 
pleasures; of superior achievement in 
every department of university life— 
social, athletic, educational. Let us 
help to keep the central purpose of 
these years always central. The high- 
er levels in all of the realms call for 
perseverance and a bit of rugged 
climbing and steady, determined pur- 
pose in the individual and in the 
group. They are worth the effort. 
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How to Keep a Bee 


Reporting a Very Strictly Scientific Investigation of Love-Life in the Apiary 


of our little furred and feath- 

ered cousins, the bee has only 
lately come into his own. In recent 
years, however, bee-keeping has been 
on the increase everywhere, and on 
their country estates amateur fanciers 
are taking up the Honey Bee with in- 
terest, and setting it down again even 
more quickly. 

What more sedate hobby for an el- 
derly banker of a retiring disposition, 
as well as income, than to conduct an 
apiary in a corner of his garden? 
Here he may construct his hives and 
raise the occupants; here he may se- 
cure the rich dripping honey; or of a 
pleasant summer’s day, armed with 
binoculars and a notebook, he may 
station himself on a nearby hill and 
observe with comparative safety the 
swarming and industry of these busy 
denizens of the air. 

Bees may be distinguished from all 
the other Hymenoptera, such as nas- 
turtiums, by means of the hind tarsus, 
which is a sort of overalls or jumper 
that the bee wears while looking 
around the pollen. These tarsi are 
attached by means of trochantes, or 
suspenders. If the insect is picked up 
between the thumb and right forefin- 
ger and held under a powerful micro- 
scope, the basal segment of the tarsus 
will appear to be more or less dilated, 
flattened, and usually hairy, proving 
that the insect is a bee. On the other 
hand, if you have tried to pick the 
insect up between your thumb and 
right forefinger, you will have found 
out that it was a bee anyway. A bee 
is nobody’s fool. 


A LTHOUGH the most industrious 


THE common Honey Bee (apis mel- 

lifera) exists in communities that 
number from 10,000 to 60,000 indi- 
viduals; and these are divided into 
three classes. One is the female bee, 
or queen, one to a community, who js 
capable of almost unlimited produc- 
tion of eggs, sometimes laying as 
many as 3,000 in a good full day at 
the office. Another class consists of 
the males, or drones, of which there 
are several thousand. No one has 
ever explained just why there are sev- 
eral thousand in such a restricted 
community as this; and it is com- 
monly supposed that they just sit 
around and play poker all day, as they 
do at the Lambs Club. The third and 
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By Corey Ford 


most common class is known as the 
workers, who, between you and me, 
are neither little boy bees nor little 
girl bees, but are made of worsted. 
All work and no play makes life a 
piece of laundry soap, as far as they 
are concerned. 

The males, or drones, may be dis- 
tinguished from the females by the 
fact that they wear trousers. In ad- 
dition the eyes of these drones are re- 
markably large and meet at the top 
of the head. As a result of this the 
bee always fancies that he is going 
left when he is flying right, and at 
the same time he imagines that he is 
going right when he is flying left; con- 
sequently he proceeds due north in a 
straight line. The fact that he is 
cross-eyed would also be rather dan- 
gerous if he were to try to climb a 
ladder; but fortunately bees never 
climb ladders. Neither do they spin. 
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THE INNER BEE 


An X-ray drawing made by the au- 

thor, showing the interior of a honey- 

producing bee, and how it is done. All 

essential parts of the bee’s compli- 

cated machinery are clearly identified 
by plain lettering 


The nuptial flight of the queen bee 
takes place high in the air, and usu- 
ally within a few days after she has 
left her cell. With a sly glance she 
drops her handkerchief behind a 
group of males, and at once springs 
coyly into the air, followed by the en- 
tire flock. Higher and higher they 
circle, the males endeavoring franti- 
cally to catch her until, panting and 


exhausted, they drop back to the hive 
again one by one, declaring that, 
shoot! no woman was ever worth that 
much trouble. Finally only the strong- 
est male is left. Later the happy 
queen returns to her hive, where she 
devotes herself thenceforth to a se- 
date motherhood and the increase of 
her tribe. 

It is not until the following after- 
noon that one of the workers, hearing 
a faint scratching outside, discovers 
on the doorstep a pathetic wreck with 
his hair full of hay and dust all over 
his coat. When sufficiently revived he 
is heard to announce, in a hoarse 
whisper, that he is off women for life, 
and how do you get to be a worker? 

The care and culture of these really 
fascinating creatures is best con- 
ducted in an apiary or collection of 
beehives. These buildings may be 
constructed of glass, in case the own- 
er wishes to observe the more inti- 
mate home-life of the bees; but, for 
practical purposes, wood and straw 
are most commonly employed, and 
hives may be made from old cracker 
boxes, barrels, and egg crates. In 
some cases hives also result from eat- 
ing lobsters or crabs, and may be 
treated by applying dilute acids or bi- 
chloride of mercury to the affected 
parts. 

Anyone with a bent for mechanics 
and plenty of time on his hands can 
make his own apiary; and in this 
work the directions are fairly simple. 
The most popular form of hive was 
invented by Langstroth, who spent a 
number of years among bees, dis- 
guised in a checkered cap and a week’s 
growth of beard and living with a 
queen named Mildred. In the course 
of his investigations, Langstroth 
found that he could always make the 
best honey when he was standing up; 
and consequently the modern hives are 
all built straight up and down. Out- 
side the front of the brood apartment 
is a large alighting board, upon which 
the bees come sliding down as they 
whiz by through the air, bracing all 
their six or eight feet as they skid 
across the smooth surface, and back- 
ing air violently until they come to a 
halt and dismount, slapping off tne 
dusty pollen with their riding crops. 

Through the door they pass into 
the spacious front hall of the hive, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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HETHER the plan of combin- 

WV ing the sale of Ag Associa- 
tion tickets and COUNTRY- 

MAN subscriptions is to be or not to 
be a success is a question better an- 
swered next June. Just now it 1s 
necessary to explain the why and 
wherefore of the plan and perhaps a 
word or two of history will be added. 

Back in “the good old days” before 
1900 the number of students in the 
Ag College was comparatively small. 
The Association was then strong and 
flourishing and held the interest of 
all the students. In 1904 the Associ- 
ation felt the need of some form of 
publication by which interest and 
spirit for the College could be in- 
creased. They thought that, if by 
some means, the every-day happen- 
ings on the campus could be brought 
to every one’s attention a stronger 
feeling of ag spirit would exist. The 
association appointed several of its 
members to look into the question of 
a student publication and THE Cor- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN was the result 
with Professor G. F. Warren, its 
first editor. 

Since that time the COUNTRYMAN 
has increased in size and circulation 
and despite the crisis of 17, when 
most of its board members enlisted, 


How to Keep a Bee 


(Continued from page 6) 


from which they may enter the par- 
lor, library and kitchen. To the right 
a broad flight of stairs leads seduc- 
tively to the queen’s chambers or 
workrooms; and the rest of the hive 
is given over to the stockrooms and 
the nursery. These apiaries are lo- 
cated in a good neighborhood, with 
plenty of sunlight and running water 
and not a ten-minute walk from the 
station. Consult Maeterlinck, The 
Life of the Bee, or your own broker. 

Bees must eat, like all the rest of 
us; for what one of us great, hulking 
humans does not depend upon his 
groceries after all? For this purpose 
the careful bee keeper must see that 
his hives are always supplied with 
fresh-cut flowers. In the summer a 
handful of roses will do the trick, 
and may be left in a cut-glass vase in 
the center of the stockroom, with a 
visiting card and some formal senti- 
ment. In the winter, however, flowers 
are not always secured so easily; and 


Ag Spirit! Ag Association! The Countryman! 


By R. E. Zautner "27 


it has appeared on the campus regu- 
larly each year. By 1914 the maga- 
zine had grown away from the Ag As- 
sociation and while it was always in- 
terested in the Association it acted 
more as a newspaper reporter rather 
than fulfilling its original aim—that 
of being the mouthpiece of the asso- 
ciation. 

In that year the COUNTRYMAN was 
incorporated under the state laws 
and is now published by the Cornell 
Countryman Association, which is 
composed of the paid-up subscribers 
to the magazine. The affairs are con- 
trolled by a board of directors elected 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. This meeting is usually held at 
the time of the annual banquet of the 
College’s alumni during Farmers’ 
Week. 


JN the spring of 1925 the Ag Asso- 

ciation officers arranged a debate 
which really amounted to an open 
forum to discuss the advisability of 
burying the Association for it seemed 
to be slowly dying, if not already 
dead. Everyone was surprised at the 
interest shown in the discussion. Spirit 
was revived so that last year two en- 
thusiastic meetings and two success- 
ful dances were held. The April Fool 


it is often wiser to fill the hives with 
artificial poinsettias, which are just 
as cheery and bright and last much 





A SWARM 


A photograph, posed especially for 

this magazine, of three exemplary 

bees at swarming time. (Photograph 
enlarged .0073 times) 


longer. Although adult bees feed on 
saccharine juices, such as lemon soda, 
the little larvae are fed by their elders 


Barnyard Ball was one of the most 
colorful and unique social events on 
the campus during the second term. 
Also, the banquet at Willard Straight 
Hall gave new life to the Association 
and ag spirit. 

The success last year proved that 
the old time spirit still exists and it 
is with this idea of furthering ag 
spirit that the Ag tax tickets and the 
COUNTRYM‘N subscriptions were com- 
bined. The COUNTRYMAN will again 
become the microphone for the Ag As- 
sociation instead of reporting the “‘do- 
ings on ag hill.” It will back the As- 
sociation this year to the last day of 
next June. In the November issue it 
is planned to print pictures of the As- 
sociation officers so every one on the 
campus will know them. In short, the 
officers want every student to thor- 
oughly enjoy the gatherings of the 
Association so that they will be antic- 
ipated with as much pleasure as your 
Thanksgiving dinner whether it will 
be in Philadelphia, Ithaca, or home. 

Now that’s the why and wherefore 
of the combined tickets and subscrip- 
tion. Ag spirit and next June will 
answer the question whether the plan 
is to be or not to be a “grand and glor- 
ious” success. 


on “bee bread,” a sort of whole-wheat 
biscuit which is very good when 
spread with honey. This honey, as it 
is called, may be purchased at any 
convenient dairy. 

In order to aid the insect in reach- 
ing the nectar which lies at the bot- 
tom of tube-like flowers, the bee is 
equipped with a prolonged mouthpiece 
or proboscis, with which it flits from 
blossom to blossom. This proboscis is 
similar to the trunk of an elephant, 
except that elephants do not flit from 
blossom to blossom, or a fine state of 
things we’d be in, to be sure. 

Gradually in the course of the year 
the queen becomes restless; her agi- 
tation extends through the hive; and 
one night at supper somebody sug- 
gests that if tomorrow is a fine day, 
they may as well go off for a swarm. 
The idea takes like hot cakes; and 
then what a hustle and a bustle per- 
vades the whole hive! “We are go- 
ing swarming!” the larvae cry; and 
the tin pails and shovels are brought 
down from the attic, and the swarm- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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¥0 enjoy cut flowers to their full- 

"Test extent it is important to learn 

how to best care for them. An 
appreciation of the structure and the 
functions of a flower will help toward 
this end. Flowers have especially de- 
signed cell structures for conducting 
water up through the stems, branches 
and leaves. 

Water is brought up into the stem 
and into the cells through the cut end 
of the flower. This moisture is in 
turn given off by the pet- 
als and leaves in the form 
of vapor. The process is 
known as_ transpiration 
and takes place when the 
vapor pressure in the cut 
flower is greater than 
that of the outside atmos- 
phere. The flower is in 
the best condition when 
the stem, leaves, and pet- 
als are filled to capacity 
with water. The faster 
the rate of transpiration 
the less water they will 
contain, hence anything 
that increases transpira- 
tion tends to wilt the 
flower. The amount or 
rate of transpiration de- 
pends upon certain fac- 
tors. Bright light or a 
rise in temperature has- 
tens the rate as does a 
lowered relative humidity 
or increased wind velocity. 
The sun, heat, a dry at- 
mosphere or a draft all 
increase transpiration or 
the amount of moisture a cut flower 
will give off. The rate of transpira- 
tion varies with the age of the flower 


it being most active in the very young 
bud. 


UT flowers come from two main 

sources. They are grown by ama- 
teurs or produced by the commercial 
florist. Since they function alike 
they should be handled the same. The 
best time for cutting flowers is early 
in the morning, in the late afternoon 
or in the evening, in other words, 
during the cool hours of the day for, 
at that time, the flowers are filled 
with moisture and in their best condi- 
tion. The most unsatisfactory time 
for cutting flowers would be at noon, 
early in the afternoon or during the 
warm hours of the day. Exposure to 
the wind and the hot sun increase 
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Pr rolonging the Life of Cut 


By A. H. Nehrling 


transpiration and wilts the flower, 
making it unattractive and undesir- 
able for decorative purposes. 

A sharp knife is the best instru- 
ment to use in cutting as it causes 
less injury to the tissues of the stem 
than the use of scissors or the popular 
method of breaking off or picking the 
flowers. Both breaking or cutting 
with shears tend to leave the end of 
the stem in a crushed or mangled con- 
dition which greatly retards the prop- 





Crimscn-eyed Hibiscus and Speciosum Lilies in a Satisfactory 
Cut Flower Receptacle 


er entrance of water, also a careless 
person is likely to pull up a shallow 
rooted plant with the old-fashioned 
method of breaking or picking with 
the fingers. 

After cutting bring the flowers into 
the house and recut the ends of the 
stems with a sharp knife unless they 
were put into water directly while 
gathering for the ends of the stems 
dry very quickly and in this condition 
will not take up water. The picked 
flowers should be put.into a deep re- 
ceptacle filled with water and left for 
several hours in a cool place. The re- 
ceptacle should be high enough so the 
water will come almost up to the 
flowers and large enough around so 
the stems will not be crowded. The 
petals should never be submerged in 
the water as their tissue is very deli- 
cate. 


Flowers 


LEAN cool water from the well 

or faucet is by far the most satis- 
factory medium for keeping flowers. 
This water should, however, be 
changed frequently, the oftener the 
better. A change of water every day 
is a good plan to follow and when this 
is being done remove a small portion 
of the stem with a sharp knife so as 
to keep it fresh. This will add mate- 
rially to the life of the flower. In cut- 
ting the best results are secured by 
making a long clean slant- 
ing cut just above a’ node 
or eye. This exposes more 
tissue for the absorption 
of water than a straight 
cut and also means that 
the base of the stem is not 
as likely to be clogged 
with foreign matter which 
might be at the bottom of 
the receptacle. Also the 
very best results are ob- 
tained by making the cut 
underwater because the 
stem will then fill up im- 
mediately. This, however, 
is not always practical. 

Stripping the lower 
leaves from the stem is 
another important point, 
especially during the sum- 
mer months as it prevents 
congestion in the vase and 
the disagreeable fouling 
of the water which re- 
sults when decay takes 


place. The leaves decay 
much sooner than the 
stems. 


Some flowers keep best when their 
stems are dipped in hot water to the 
depth of two or three inches and kept 
there for five or ten minutes. Of 
course, the foliage should not go into 
the water. Among the flowers which 
are improved by this treatment are 
the Dahlia, Heliotrope, Poppy, Mig- 
nonette, Acacia, Bouvardia, Gardenia, 
and most of the shrubs like the Lilacs 
and Spiraeas. After the flowers are 
removed from the hot water they 
should be placed in a deep vase or pail 
of cold water until needed. 

If it is not convenient to use the 
hot water treatment for shrubbery 
plants, like Lilacs, Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas, the bark should be peeled 
back an inch or two and the stem 
split before being placed in the water. 
It will be understood, of course, that 
plants like Tulips, Hyacinths, Calen- 
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dulas and others having jsucculent 
stems should never be given the hot 
water treatment, as it would cause 
them to collapse immediately. The 
best way to handle such flowers is to 
place them in deep vases in cold 
water. 

There are a few plants, of which 
the different Euphorbias, including 
the Poinsettia, are examples, which 
exude a milky sap. In greenhouses 
these flowers are usually put into 
hot water as soon as cut, but the ama- 
teur will get better results by burn- 
ing the tips of the stems 
in a candle flame. This 
practice seals up _ the 
stems. Some of the sum- 
mer garden plants, partic- 
ularly the Poppies, may 
be treated in the same 
way. 

The selection of proper 
receptacles for cut flowers 
influences their life mate- 
rially. Tall slender vases 
and low flat bowls are not 
entirely satisfactory be- 
cause they hold such a 
small supply of water, but 
it is often found necessary 
to use these types of con- 
tainers in order to obtain 
certain desired effects in 
decorative work. No mat- 
ter what type of contain- 
er is used the primary re- 
quisite for all receptacles 
should be cleanliness. An 
accumulation of grease, 
dust, chemicals, or any 
foreign matter in the bot- 
tom of receptacles may be 
responsible for the short life of other- 
wise choice flowers. 


HE one factor which ultimately de- 

termines the life of cut flowers 
more than perhaps any other is the 
home where the flowers are kept. The 
rooms in the average dwelling are 
heated to at least 70 deg. Frequently 
the temperature is much higher and 
accompanying this will be found an 
extremely low relative humidity. This 
combination of heat and dry air: is 
very injurious to both plants and cut 
flowers no matter how fresh and well 
grown they may be, for it produces 
abnormal transpiration which causes 
the flowers to wilt very quickly. Our 
grandmothers were much more suc- 
cessful in the culture of plants and in 
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keeping cut flowers because their 
rooms were not so hot and dry. 

The life of cut flowers is also short- 
ened by gases which are often pres- 
ent in the atmosphere of dwellings. 
Illuminating gas and gas logs in fire- 
places are the most injurious. Even 
a gas leak so slight it can not be de- 
tected by the sense of smell will be 
poisonous to the cut flowers and plants 
in the home. Draughts and sudden 
changes in temperatures are also 
harmful. Always select a position for 
a floral arrangement that is absolute- 


Flower Bowl 


ly free from draft or excessive heat. 

Of course it is self-evident that 
flowers grown on _ strong healthy 
plants will last longer than those cut 
from weak sickly specimens. Some 
flowers such as Roses, Peonies, Gladi- 
olus and Snapdragons will last longer 
if cut before they have fully opened 
and still others such as Calendulas, 
Gaillardias, Chrysanthemums, Asters 
and Zinnias should not be cut until 
they have opened on the plant. Over- 
feeding with highly nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers will cause soft tissue, result- 
ing in flowers with poor keeping qual- 
ities. This is also true of flowers that 
are grown in an extremely high tem- 
perature. 

In closing, I want to say a few words 
about the treatment of wilted flow- 








Vubenas and Balsams Show to Advantage in a Japanese 
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ers. A delay in transit or very hot 
weather conditions will often mean 
wilted flowers.and frequently they can 
be revived by clipping the ends of the 
stems while under water. Then place 
them immediately in fresh, cool water 
and allow them to stand in a cool tem- 
perature and in most cases they will 
freshen up and become normal again. 
It is also well to sprinkle the foliage 
but not the petals of the flowers. 

Frozen or frosted flowers may also 
be revived if the cases are not too ex- 
treme. This is done by thawing them 
out gradually in cold 
water and at the same 
time applying water in 
the form of a spray. 

Facts to remember— 

1. Cut flowers in the 
early morning, in the late 
afternoon or evening, in 
other words, during the 
cool hours of the day. 

2. Use a sharp knife in 
cutting. 

3. Recut the stems be- 
fore placing the flowers 
in water (underwater if 
possible). 

4. Always cut with a 
long clean slanting cut. 

5. Remove the lower 
leaves: from the stem to 
prevent decay and crowd- 
ing. 

6. Select deep and 
clean receptacles. ‘ 

7. Always use fresh 
clean cool water. 

8. Place flowers in as 
cool a place as possible 
during the day and at 
night remove them to a still cooler 
place (not a freezing temperature of 
course). 

9. Change the water daily and cut 
off a portion of the old stem so as to 
keep it fresh. 

10. Last, but not least, do not 
allow a draught to blow over the 
flowers. 

Keep in mind that water is con- 
stantly being taken up into the stem 
of the healthy normal cut flower 
through the cut end and in turn this 
water is being given off in the form 
of vapor through its leaves and, petals. 
Any careful treatment and attention 
that tends to keep the stem, leaves, 
and petals full of water will invari- 
ably make the flower look fresh and 
keep for a longer period. 





, HEY butter is made from 
milk-fat salvaged from the 
cheese-making process. Even 

though the best methods are em- 

ployed in making cheddar cheese, 
which is the common American 
cheese, about 0.3 per cent of fat is 
expelled in the whey, and it may run 
as high as 0.4 per cent. In the aver- 
age cheddar cheese plant, at present 

prices of butter, this amounts to a 

net saving of around $6.00 each day. 

The salvage in a Swiss cheese factory 

is still larger. 

The manufacture of whey butter in 
the United States has grown from a 
small beginning in the last decade of 
the 19th century to a side-line of no 
mean importance. The average yearly 
production of whey butter in the 
United States for the five years end- 
ing with 1924 was 2,238,000 pounds. 
The number of factories reporting 
each year to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics at Washington, D. C., 
varied from 219 to 314. These fac- 
tories are widely scattered in many 
states. In 1921 whey butter was made 
in 10 states extending from Vermont 
to California, with Wisconsin and 
New York in the lead. 


ANY cheese factories do not churn 

their cream but send it to a 
creamery where they get a second or 
third grade price for it. Such cream 
is very likely to be oily and have a 
characteristic cheesey flavor. Other 
plants sell a part of their cream and 
make the remainder into butter; and 
many cheeseries, particularly the 
smaller ones, do not separate the 
whey. 

The cost of manufacturing whey 
butter varies a great deal. Probably 
the most important item is labor, but 
in many plants no additional work- 


Therefore doth heaven divide 


The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavor in continual motion; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts; 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, 
Others, like merchants, venture trade aboard, 
Others, like soldiers, arméd in their stings, 


Whey Butter 


By E. S. Guthrie 


men are needed. Occasionally extra 
expense is incurred by employing an 
extra man. According to J. L. Sam- 
mis of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station the net proceeds 
range from 4.6 to 12.9 cents per pound 
of fat in the cream when the machin- 
ery was paid for in one year. At pres- 
ent prices, the cost of separation of 
the cream and of making the butter 
might come to approximately 15 cents 
when considering that the equipment 
will last several years. This would 
bring a net return of about 20 cents 
per pound if the fat in the whey is all 
counted as salvage. 

This brings up another factor. 
What is the effect of skimming of the 
whey on its feeding value to stock? 
Sammis calculates that the fat con- 
tains about 1/10 of the nutrition of 
the whey. He, however, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that fat sticks to the 
sides of the whey vat. For this rea- 
son the farmers do not get all of it. 
Probably, therefore, it is safe to esti- 
mate that there is only about 1/20 less 
feeding value in the skimmed whey 
than in the unskimmed whey. Rough- 
ly then, the fat in the whey is all sal- 
vage. 

And how about the quality of whey 
butter? This is a rather mooted ques- 
tion. One of our leading dairy states 
recently passed a law making it com- 
pulsory to brand butter made from 
whey cream, “Whey butter.” It was 
claimed that whey butter was not as 
good as other butter, that it would 
not keep so well, and that its sale 
would jeopardize the market for ail 
butter. There is, however, a differ- 
ence of opinion on these points. 


HE practices in manufacturing 
whey butter in New York state 
have been studied by the author, and 
he has personally made and stored a 


Dedicated to the Dissatisfied 


large number of samples. A ques- 
tionnaire which brought a high per- 
centage of replies from all over the 
state reveals that, in general, the 
cheese-makers are conscientious in 
handling their cream and that they 
employ fairly satisfactory methods of 
making the butter. The laboratory 
research shows that when the cream 
was separated and pasteurized within 
an hour or so after the whey was 
drawn from the cheese vat, the flavor 
of the finished goods was very nearly 
as good as its experimental mate, 
which was made from natural cream. 
Whey butter nearly always has a 
cheesey and oil flavor; also the ap- 
pearance of this type of butter is not 
quite so atttractive as the check sam- 
ple, for it is a little more greasy. 
Whey butter, nevertheless, stands up 
at room temperature almost as well as 
the natural cream product, and the 
comparative holding qualities in cold 
storage over a period of eight months 
were practically the same. 


HE largest proportion of whey but- 

ter is marketed to the patrons who 
sell their milk to the cheese factory. 
The towns-people in most communi- 
ties where cheeseries are located are 
regular purchasers of this type of 
butter. A small percentage is sold on 
the larger markets where, on the 
average, it scores about 88. Today it 
would bring about 37c per lb., whole- 
sale, when the highest grade of cream- 
ery butter is selling at 40c per lb. 

Modern methods coupled with im- 
proved equipment have made it pos- 
sible to make a net saving of about 
$450,000 each year to the cheese in- 
dustry of the United States. It is ac- 
complished by converting this small 
amount of fat into a human food in- 
stead of letting it be returned to the 
farms for stock feed. 


To the tent-royal of their emperor: 


Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 


Which pillage they with merry march bring home 


Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold, 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey, 
The poor mechanics porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, 
That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously. 


William Shakespeare 
(From Henry V) 
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pet so we’re giving a play 

next week to raise the 
money.” The speaker was a keen- 
eyed woman of fifty. “Why do you 
give a play?” I asked. “Well you 
know, a _ home-talent play always 
goes,”’ was the answer. I wish I knew 
how many times I have had the same 
answer from as many different com- 
munities in the past two years. “A 
home-talent play al- 
ways goes.” 

There is a natura! 
love of the dramatic 
in all of us. From the 
little girl who begs or 
borrows a dress from 
her mother’s ward- 
robe to be properly 
costumed to mother 
her doll, or the small 
boy who can drama- 
tize anything from a 
railroad train to a 
highway bandit, to 
the oldest inhabitant 
of the community who 
“likes a good homc- 
talent play,” we all 
like to drop our own 
identities for short pe- 
riods of time for new 
experiences in strange situations. 

As life experiences are seldom met 
in solitude, the imaginary ones we 
create for this new experience demand 
cooperation with others. Consequent- 
ly, we have a most natural and popu- 
lar form of community recreation. 
The very friendliness of it may be 
one reason why it always “goes.” 
Percy MacKaye, one of the great di- 
rectors of community dramatics, has 
said of it——“‘Community drama seeks 
the efficiency of neighborliness. It 
seeks to provide—and, rightly organ- 
ized, it does provide—a substitute for 
uneffectual goodwill in the effectual 
processes of cooperative art.” 


C ey: church needs a new car- 


EOPLE of all times have drama- 

tized. Study of the tribal rites 
and customs of savage tribes shows 
them to be based on dramatization; 
study of the early Hebrews, easiest 
of all the early peoples to study be- 
cause of the availability of material, 
reveals a dominant note of drama and 
pageantry; and one of the great leg- 
acies of mediaeval times to our mod- 
ern era is drama; the miracle and 
morality plays. In modern times, 


Dramatics in ie Country 


By M. E. Duthie 


the sacraments of the Christian 
Church are practically all dramatiza- 
tions while in secular life one of the 
most popular agencies for entertain- 
ment is the theatre. 

If then, dramatics being a normal 
and important form of community re- 
creation, what is its status in the 
rural community? We are sure it is 
popular, judging from the publicity 
of productions in the village weeklies 





The Scene Is Taken from “The Exile,” a play given last 
Farmers’ Week 


and the posters displayed in the post- 
offices and stores during the winter 
months, but what kind of plays are 
used and how are they produced? 
When you read the names of plays 
given in the country and note the fre- 
quency of “Aaron Slick of Pumpkin 
Creek”, “Deacon Dubbs”, “The Dea- 
con’s Honeymoon”, etc., etc., does it 
seem a pity to have time wasted on 
this type of play or is the activity 
sufficient in itself, regardless of the 
material used? When I see two rural 
school children blacked up, reciting 
a dialogue that is actually vulgar or 
see a whole grange audience fairly 
rock in glee at the sight of a pair of 
much-patched trousers, I sometimes 
regret the love of the dramatic which 
seems to be our natural endowment. 
Why is this type of drama so often 
produced in the country? I will not 
concede that rural folk are on a lower 
intellectual and cultural level than 
their city cousins. There must be 
some other explanation. 


HERE are certainly many of those 
people to whom only the vulgar is 
funny in the city, but because of the 


greater population it is possible to 
have dramatic productions that cater 
to every taste. In the country, on the 
other hand, because of the small pop- 
ulation, all groups must attend the 
same productions and because the ma- 
terial objective of the performance is 
usually money for some worthy ob- 
ject, there is a temptation to choose a 
play that will “take.” 

The practice of “giving the public 
what they want’ is 
an old one and seems 
economically sound 
but occasionally some- 
thing happens to show 
us that the public 
does not demand as 
poor quality as we 
have supposed. In 
February, 1915, there 
was organized down 
on Grand Street, New 
York City, the very 
heart of the so-called 
slums, The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, a lit- 
tle theatre with this 
aim, “to recapture 
and: hold something 
of the poetry and 
idealism that belong 
to its people and open 
the door of opportunity for messages 
in drama, picture, story, and song.” 
(Hannah White—Two Little Theatres 
Grow Up.) For eleven years this 
little theatre has held to its original 
aim. Many of the actors have been 
workers engaged in the trades during 
the day but in the evenings engaged 
in acting for the sheer enjoyment of 
acting good drama. The plays chosen 
have never been selected for the box 
office, but for the beauty of the plays 
themselves and this year, after Grand 
Street had ignored Broadway and its 
standards for eleven years, Broadway 
has recognized Grand Street. The 
Dybuk at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
is “sold out” far in advance and 
Broadway takes the long ride by sub- 
way, trolley, or taxi to witness this 
play which was selected regardless of 
“what the public wants.” 

Assuming then that a good play 
will “go” even if not selected for the 
box office, what standards shall we 
use in our selection? For one thing, 
honesty. A play is a picture of life 
drawn by an artist, the playwright, 
and in selecting it, we are concerned 

(Continued on page 19) 
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JAMES B. TAYLOR, the late President of the 

Board of Directors of THE COUNTRYMAN, died 
during the summer. Since his death we have had 
occasion to transfer to a new note book the min- 
utes of the Board since its incorporation in 1914 
and prompted by curiosity and interest we read 
each record as it was transferred. Not till the 
job was completed did we realize the size of the 
debt of gratitude which THE CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN owes to Mr. Taylor. At the first meeting, 
April, 1914, Mr. Taylor was elected temporary 
chairman and secretary of the Board. In May, 
1920, he became President, holding the office 
through two terms till his death. The most strik- 
ing thing in the records is that Mr. Taylor missed 
but two or three meetings of the Board in twelve 
years. When a man will take an interest in and 
serve an organization as faithfully as Mr. Taylor 
and receive not a cent of remuneration except the 
recognition and admiration of those immediately 
connected with THE COUNTRYMAN, we say his 
memory is to be honored not only by his personal 
friends but by every Cornellian who has been able 
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to read the COUNTRYMAN because of the work of 
its President. 

The sincere sympathy of the COUNTRYMAN, 
the students, and the alumni is extended to his 
widow and sons. 


WRITING editorials before returning to Ithaca 

only whets our desire to be there. Just now 
we'd gladly swap our view of the pounding surf of 
the Atlantic for a glimpse of Cayuga from the libe 
tower. Did you have some such feeling long about 


the first of September? If you did you’re ready 


for another winter of hard study, work, and play. 
We pity the student who “just came back ’cause 
dad sent me.” 

Also, there’s the frosh to look after. Our cir- 
culation manager writes he’s “anxious to see the 
frosh. Yum, Yum! Or isn’t there any trespass- 
ing?” We don’t mean to increase any frosh’s 
homesickness for we’re glad you’re here and hope 
you will get everything the college has to offer 
you. Before the year rolls by we expect to get ac- 
quainted with you. We'd be tickled pink to have 
you drop in the office. How about next Wednesday 
at noon—or any noon for that matter—for a little 
chat? Good! We’ll be there. 


WE have in the office a few extra copies of last 

June’s senior autographed commencement is- 
sue. Anyone desiring a copy may obtain one or 
more by writing to our circulation manager. We 
shall be glad to furnish free copies of the title 
page and index to volume 22 (October, 1924- 
June, 1925) as well as volume 23 (October, 1925- 
June, 1926). 


DEAN A. R. Mann has returned from his two 

years’ work in Europe and is once more the 
active head of the College, relieving Dr. Cornelius 
Betten, who has been acting Dean and who will 
now devote full time to his work as director of res- 
ident instruction. We know the COUNTRYMAN ex- 
presses the sentiment of the staff and students in 
extending the heartiest welcome to Dean Mann 
and also in acknowledging the efficient work of 
Dr. Betten which always was characterized by his 
personal interest in student matters. We all hope 
both men will find even more enjoyment in their 
work in Roberts Hall than heretofore. 
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CORNELLIANS SEEN OR HEARD 
OF WHILE WORKING ON 
LONG ISLAND 


This past summer the writer worked 
on a soil survey of Suffolk County, 
which is the easterly county of Long 
Island. During that time I managed 
to pick up these notes concerning for- 
mer students at Cornell. TI’ll pass 


them on to you in no logical or alpha- 
betical order, but just as I come to 
them in my notes. 





“Oh! So you go to Cornell,” said a 
lady after I had introduced myself 
while attending the Commencement 
exercises of the Patchogue High 
School. ‘My husband, J. E. Gerard, 
graduated from the architect’s col- 
lege in 708. He is now the head of 
the South Shore Motor Transporta- 
tion Company.” I am indebted to 
Mrs. Gerard for several pleasant eve- 
nings while I remained at Patchogue. 

About July first I moved to River- 
head and lived with Ed Foster ’25. Ed 
is county agent in Suffolk County and 
from all reports is making a good job 
of it. Ed is responsible for several 
of these. notes which follow, for one 
night I cornered him in his room until 
he gave me the “dope” for them. He 
says his middle initial, “‘S’”, stands 
for the word “single.” Ed is now 
one of the two charter members of 
the Bachelors’ Club of Riverhead. 
Membership in this club is limited to 
two and since it takes a unanimous 
vote of the club to remove a member, 
Ed is not getting gray worrying 
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about being kicked out. From my 
observations the influence of this club 
is all for the good and I’m sure Ed 
would be glad to answer any inquiries 
regarding the establishing of addition- 
al “chapters” in other towns, espe- 
cially in those towns which have 
boarding houses which feed the local 
high school teachers as well as eligible 
young county agents, lawyers, athlet- 
ic coaches, etc. It is reckoned quite a 
coincidence in Riverhead between the 
fact that a former high school teacher 
will be in Woodmere, L. I., this win- 
ter and the rumor that the Long Is- 
land R. R. will put on additional serv- 
ice at that station during the coming 
months. I wonder if Ed could tell us 
more about these things? 

James C. Corwith ’16, who was one 
of Cornell’s famous cross country and 
track men, has been farming since 
graduation at Water Mill: The farm 
is raising mostly potatoes and run- 
ning one of the largest dairies on 
eastern Long Island. He is president 
of the Farm Bureau and also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
bureau. Henry Howell ’25 was mar- 
ried the 18th of September to Miss 
M. L. Hazzard ’28 of Brewster, N. Y. 
Henry’s home is in Riverhead, but he 
is working in a forestry nursery at 
Princeton, N. J. 

Director of Extension, C. E. Ladd 
712 spent his vacation at Fresh Pond 
Landing in a cottage owned by the 
Talmadges of Riverhead. He also at- 
tended the Nassau-Suffolk County Po- 
tato Tour made the last part of June. 
The picture shows Director Ladd in 
one of the potato fields visited during 
the tour. Nat Talmadge ’22 has 145 
acres of potatoes in this year and also 
tried out 3 acres of narcissus bulbs 
this year. Nat is also helping on his 
dad’s farm. H. R. Talmadge, Sr., has 
farming interests in New Jersey and 
in a 1200-acre seed potato farm in 
Maine besides being half owner of the 
Long Island Produce and Fertilizer 
Co. Mr. Talmadge is a member of 


the executive committee of the N. Y. 
S. Federation of Farm Bureau and 
vice-chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Suffolk County Farm Bu- 
reau. Both Nat and his father were 
in a railroad wreck during the mid- 
dle of August, but neither were hurt. 
Oh! I mustn’t forget to say that I 
caught Nat “flirting” in a pantomime 
at a church entertainment. That’s 
bad business, Nat.—I mean in public. 

E. Kenneth Tabor ’26 is potato 
farming at Orient Point, while E. K. 
Ball from the same class was down 
on the island culling hens for the 
poultry department of the College 
under a farm bureau project. His 
home is at Buffalo, N. Y. 

One day during the summer I rode 
with Ed Foster in the rain to Far- 
mingdale to visit a land clearing and 
tractor demonstration which the State 
School of Agriculture was promoting. 
Unfortunately, I did not meet H. B. 
Knapp 712, Director of the school, but 
I did meet several others there. H. C. 
Odell ’12 is the Farm Bureau manager 
of Nassau County and is married to 
a Cornell girl though I failed to learn 
her name. Jack White ’23 is the ju- 
nior project man in that county. He, 
too, is married but to whom we know 





not. A. M. Boyce ’25 helped the Col- 
lege’s spray service along in Nassau 
County and acted as assistant county 
agent. This fall Boyce returned to 
Ithaca and commenced working for a 
doctor’s degree in plant pathology. 
Daniel W. Hallock ’09 is farming on 
the north shore of Long Island. His 
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postoffice is at Rocky Point. He was 
married last year and intends to farm 
on his own hook from now on, up to 
the present time having managed his 
folks’ farm. He is interested in find- 
ing an economical method of clear- 
ing tracts of north shore land and put- 
ting in extensive small fruit orchards. 
Hallock was for a while after gradu- 
ation engaged in soil survey work in 
this state. 

One day while out in the field I 
happened across Henry Jennings ’09. 
For several years he worked for the 
U. S. D. A. in soil survey work and 
then till ’13 for the New Jersey soil 
survey. In 1914 he was county agent 
in Vermont and since 1915 he has run 
two farms, one his own and the other 
his father’s. He grows yearly 25 
acres of potatoes as well as spinach 
seed, Luce’s Favorite seed corn, and 
cauliflower. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the local farm 
bureau and this year grew a plot of 
potatoes for a seed source demonstra- 
tion for Ed Foster. Some of the test 
rows produced 320 bushels of spuds 
to the acre. Henry married Golden 
A. Ackerman ’18 Arts and has three 
girls to help make things lively about 
the home. One of the accompanying 
pictures shows Henry digging the 
demonstration potato plot. His ad- 
dress is Southold, L. I. 

One of my notes scribbled on the 
margin of a New York newspaper was 
made one hot afternoon while Clar- 
ence Lounsbury ’08 talked to “Jim” 
Terry ’11 who is farming at River- 
head, L. I. “Jim” is working the 
home farm which has been in the 
family for over 150 years. The place 
is mostly devoted to potatoes. Be- 


"wy 
Henry Lincoln Locke died on No- 
vember 1, 1923. 
708 
Allen G. Philips, who was for many 
years head of the poultry depart- 
ment at Purdue University, is now 
poultry expert for the McMillan Com- 
pany, manufacturers and wholesalers 
of grain, mill feeds and concentrates, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
710 
George Mason, formerly field man- 
ager for the Newtown Giant Incu- 
bator Corporation at Harrisburg, Va., 
is now general manager of the Amer- 
ican Incubator Manufacturing Co. at 
New Brunswick, N. J. His personal 
address is Box 311, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
"11 
Lewis H. Schwartz is professor of 
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fore returning to take up the opera- 
tion of the farm he taught at the Uni- 
versity of [Illinois for five years. 
Lounsbury has been working in Suf- 
folk County all spring and summer on 
the soil survey of the county. He has 
been in the employ of the U. S. D. A. 
since graduation and has traveled 
and worked in all parts of the coun- 
try from northern New York to 
southern Texas. Lounsbury is quite 
an enthusiast in eugenics and has 
worked out his family “pedigree” 


from the original Richard Lounsbury 
who landed on these shores in 1642. 
Just now he is living at Riverhead, but 
he can always be reached by address- 
ing the Bureau of Soils, Washington, 
D. C. 





Hollis V. Warner 718 is the owner 
and operator of the seventh largest 
duck ranch in the world. His farm of 
53 acres in all is on Sawmill Creek 
just east of Riverhead. This coming 
year Hollis plans to raise, fatten, and 
kill 80,000 ducks for the New York 
market. The ducks are all marketed 
through the Farmers’ Commission 
House, Inc., which, with the Long Is- 
land Duck Growers’ Association 
handles practically every duck shipped 
off Long Island. For every duck mar- 


poultry in the School of Agriculture 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. 
“43 
Harry C. Morse, who has been 
county agent in Fulton County for 
for the past eight years, will become 
Farm Bureau manager in Tompkins 
County, October 1. 
14 
Dr. Leslie Card, head of the poul- 
try department of Illinois, was elected 
president of the American Poultry 
Science Association and will repre- 
sent the poultry departments of the 
United States and Canada at the third 
world’s poultry congress to be held 
at Ottawa, Canada. 


Thomas J. Conway, who was head 
of the poultry department of the Tex- 
as Agricultural College, and who has 
also been with a commercial feed 
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keted the growers pays three cents 
to the marketing organization for ad- 
vertising Long Island ducklings. The 
picture shown gives a partial view of 
the 2,000 breeders on Hollis’ ranch. 
His 30,000 egg incubator has been 
running the last month and will con- 
tinue on till late next spring. Twelve 
weeks from the day the duck picks 
the shell it can be taken out of your 
roaster and you can have the finest 
meal you ever tasted. You better try 
a Long Island duckling as soon as 
you can. Nope! I’m not getting 
three cents a word for this advertis- 
ing, but I don’t want you to miss a 
treat. 

Another potato grower at Water 
Mill is H. S. Rose ’25. We did not 
see him during the summer, but he 
wrote to someone in Ithaca here that 
his efforts were quite successful last 
year. Another man we did not see 
but heard of is C. R. Inglee 718 who 
was county agent at Riverhead for 
several years, but is now raising cran- 
berries in a bog just south of River- 
head. He is also dabbling in real es- 
tate to some extent. 

There are some more Cornellians 
on Long Island of whom I heard 
about and possibly seen, but they do 
not occur to me at present. If the 
reader knows anyone missing in this 
list, I would be glad to hear about 
them for our coming issues. Oh yes! 
I nearly forgot to mention Francis 
W. Reeves 717, who was away on a 
trip when I stopped at his farm on 
Sound Avenue just north of River- 
head. I did notice he was altering his 
home and by visiting the rear of his 
farm, also found out that he grows 
good fruit. 


company in connection with poultry 
feed and feeding, is now working 
with the Fontana Farms Company. 
Fontana is the center of the poultry 
industry for all Southern California. 

R. R. Jansen is teaching an hus at 
the state school at Canton. Last year 
he taught at Medina, N. Y. 

Charles H. Schuster is now in part- 
nership with John P. Schuster in oper- 
ating an extensive poultry farm and 
hatchery in Jarrettsville, Maryland. 

Donald B. Rice is managing a farm 
at the New Jersey State Hospital. 
He states that he has enough to keep 
him busy there for a while. The 
farm consists of 832 acres, 200 cattle, 
300 hogs, and 4,000 chickens, 
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Edwin J. Hauser is the superinten- 
dent of the Fontana Poultry Plant. 
Under his direction the Fontana plant 
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has produced four world champion 
hens, and at the present time holds 
two world egg-laying records. Pro- 
fessor J. E. Rice said that he visited 
the Fontana Poultry Farms three 
years ago and he stated that Mr. Hau- 
ser was doing splendid work. 


Miss Helen M. Fraats ’22 and Rus- 
sell M. Phillips ’716 were married Au- 
gust 26 and the new couple is resid- 
ing in Ithaca. 

“a7 

“Wally” Young is secretary of the 
Casco Mills, feed manufacturers, at 
Waverly, New York. 

Robert B. Willson left the ento- 
mology department here on July 31, 
and he is now with the Herschel Jones 
Marketing Service, 97 Warren Street, 
New York City. 
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Joseph B. Kirkland, who has been 
in the extension office here, will leave 
October 1 to become regional secre- 
tary of the International Federation 
of Boys’ Club Workers. His - office 
will be at 3037 Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York City, and his terri- 
tory will include the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. 


J. A. Reynolds, who was at Ham- 
mondsport last year, is teaching agri- 
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culture at the state school at Canton, 
N. Y. 


Edwin T. Lay was graduated from 
Nebraska State College in 1925 and 
is now on the staff of that College in 
the weather bureau. 
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A son, Peter Anthony, was born on 
May 2 at the City Hospital to Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter A. Mattli of 113 Os- 
mun Place. 


Julius E. Parsons is running a 
muck farm at Savannah, N. Y., and 
Ralph Perkins ’17 is working with 
him. Before last spring he was on 
his father’s farm near Sharon 
Springs, N. Y. 

F. E. Pfordte is working in the elec- 
trical business at Cairo, New York. 
Despite the fact that “Fritz” has had 
his left leg taken off at the hip he is 
still very cheerful. 


James Reid Robinson is the teacher 
of agriculture and principal of the 
high school at Cassadaga, N. Y. Last 
year he taught at Sherman, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Merchant 
of Orono, Maine, announce the birth 
of a daughter on September 7. Mrs. 
Merchant was formerly Miss Cather- 
ine McAllister of Ithaca. 


All Winter 


*21 


We regret to announce the death 
of John S. Kirkendall of Newark Val- 
ley, N. Y., on May 29. Mr. Kirken- 
dall was a teacher in the Newark Val- 
ley High School until last fall, when 
he was taken ill. Since then he has 
been confined to his bed. During the 
war he was with the Marines at Paris 
Island. Besides his widow and par- 
ents he leaves a daughter, Avis Ar- 
lene, of Newark Valley. 
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J. R. Fleming, former editor of the 
COUNTRYMAN, 1920-21, was at the col- 
lege for about a week this September. 
“Jack” has charge of the extension 
work at the Ohio State Agriculture 
College. 


E. N. Moot, county agent in Tomp- 
kins County, has resigned and will go 
with the General Electric Company, 
October 1. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm E. Smith 
announce the arrival of a daughter, 
Margaret Clarke, on June 1, 1926. 
“Mac” is still doing apple storage 
research under the supervision of the 
Pennsylvania State College at Can- 
ton, Pa. 


The Right Feed in October Means More Eggs 


This Month Brings Opportunity to Insure 
More Eggs, Better Eggs and Stronger Chicks 


Right now is the time to adopt Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash and thereby increase the production and general 


value of your poultry by a single move. 


For not only will it mean an increase in laying throughout the winter, 


but it will insure better chicks next spring. 


Eggs produced from 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash hatch into strong, lively chicks that you can 
raise into the finest market fowls or egg producers. 


Bear in mind that Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is the egg-producing ration 


that contains—— 


COD LIVER MEAL! 


And remember that this valuable ingredient is thoroughly mixed 
into the good oatmeal, hominy feed, alfalfa meal, meat scrap, and 
other clean, fresh materials so that at every mouthful the hen is get- 
ting exactly the things she must have to make eggs—plus the cod liver 
meal which helps these materials to do faster and more thorough work. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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auto trade. 


Each has their part to do. 


your college songs the while? 
Say man, here is living! 





If This College Man 
Can Make It Pay Big 
So Can You 


FE worked his way through college. 

The girl he married was a school teacher. 

Long before he graduated, they decided that they would build a 
flower shop with a greenhouse attached. 

Build it right along the State road, where they could catch the 


So we designed for them the entire outfit. 
From the very start it started paying. 


Each are having the time of their lives. 


It’s a wonderful business for a man and his wife. 
Can't you just see that girl of yours, buzzing around in a charming 
flower shop like this, arranging the flowers, and humming one of 


Healthful, joy-filled, money yielding, living. 
Write us. Ask all the questions you want. Keep right on asking 


them. 
Someday we'll get together and design a flower shop and green- 
house for you, and that wonderful girl. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Sere 
vice Dept., 30 East 42nd St., New York City, 
who will give your letter his personal attention. 


Jord «. Fyurnham@. 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


New York 
Denver 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Irvington 
Cleveland 

Buffalo 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Montreal Greensboro 





P. K. Springer, who taught at Cha- 
teaugay last year, is teaching agricul- 
ture in the high school at Marion, 
Nee. 

Miss Lela Rebecca Hower of Dan- 
ielsville, Pa., was married to Charles 
C. Hollenbach of Hazelton, Pa., on 
June 16. They are now living in Ha- 
zelton. 

Kenneth E. Paine, Chautauqua 
County Farm Bureau manager, and 


Miss Daphne Lucile Mirth, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Mirth of Silver 
Creek, were married on May 12 at the 
home of the bride’s parents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Paine then spent Spring week 
at Cornell. They are now at home 
at Shore Acres on Chatauqua Lake. 


We regret to announce the death 
of Sihon Winfield Baker that occurred 
on May 15. Mr. Baker had been in 
ill health for several months, but had 
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continued active management of the 
Bonalevo Farms near Batavia, which 
his father owned. Besides his par- 
ents he leaves his widow, formerly 
Miss Margaret Mapes of Forest Home, 
and a brother, Barton Baker ’22. 

Kenneth L. Roberts and Miss Elea- 
nor Geran were married on June 24, 
and they are now residing in Ithaca. 

G. E. Bretch is teaching agricul- 
ture at the state school at Morrisville, 
N. Y. Last year he taught at, Clymer, 
N.Y. 
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Miss Jean MacMillan recently an- 
nounced her engagement to Buell 
Titus ’24. Both Miss MacMillan and 
Mr. Titus reside in Rochester, N. Y. 


Miss Marion Roberts is teaching 
biology at the Cortland High School. 


Miss Anna Rogers recently an- 
nounced her engagement to “Ben” 
Hughes ’24. Miss Rogers is working 
with the Home Bureau in Cortland 
County and Mr. Hughes is in Califor- 
nia. 

Byron Spence is working with the 
Rochester Ice Cream Company at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

David S. Cook of South Byron, N. 
Y., started as salesman for the Red- 
path Chautauqua Company on Sep- 
tember 1, and is operating from 
Rochester, New York. “Dave”? was 
editor of the Countryman during 
1923-24 and for the past two years 
he has been in the office of publica- 
tions at the Ag College here. 

Julia Edith Lounsbery was married 
to Francis D. Wallace of Geneva on 
August 24 at the home of the bride 
in Brooktondale, N. Y. They are now 
residing at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Miss Florence Meria Zapf was re- 
cently married to Willis George 
Knapp. 

Paul R. Needham and Miss Dor- 
othy Lucille Shorb ’26 were married 
at Decatur, Illinois, on August 6. The 
new couple are now living in Ithaca. 
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Miss Genevieve Hunt and Edward 
W. Gilbert were married June 4 at 
Swarthmore, Pa. They are now liv- 
ing at Albany, N. Y. 

Barbara Ellis Trevor was married 
to Roscoe H. Fuller in Sage Chapel 
Saturday evening, August 14. They 
are now living at 194 Central Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Hulda Victoria Hultzen and 
John R. Greeley were married on 
June 3 in Sage Chapel. They now 
reside in Ithaca. 


Announcement was made in August 
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Knowing Cornell 





How do you keep in touch with Cornell and 
Cornellians? To know who’s who and why is an 
education in itself. Cornell is a leader. Do you 
know why? 







Men like the following keep our college in the front: 








A. R. Mann R. W. Thatcher 
G. F. Warren H. H. Whetzel 
Bristow Adams W. I. Myers 
James E. Rice H. H. Wing 





They and over thirty others have recently told about the interest- 
ing parts of their work in the Cornell Countryman 






In this issue Dean Mann again heads the list 








The Former Student Note section has been voted again and 
again one of the best features of the Countryman. You can help 
us keep it so. 






A visit to Ithaca and a talk with three or four men, and then 
the news about your classmates is certainly worth eight cents per 
month. If you send $2 for three years, it actually costs you less. 






When you call in Ithaca use the Countryman office to park 
your baggage. You are always welcome. 
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SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 

BY TEST 


Bringing modern lights and 
conveniences into thousands 
of country homes 


FOR more than a quarter of 
a century, Colt Light has 
been bringing modern, 
labor-saving conveniences 
into the homes of progres- 
sive farm people every where. 
Today Colt Light is recog- 
nized as the best and most 
economical rural lighting 
system. 


Colt Light floods every 
room in the home with in- 
stant, unflickering light. So 
clear and bright that it does 
not strain the eyes. No 
need to fear letting children 
operate the lights. No 
matches to strike. 


The Colt Iron makes 
ironing an easier task for the 
farmer's wife. And_ the 
Colt Hot Plate is always 


No proposition offers a 
greater opportunity for the 
farm-trained man than sell- 


ing the Colt Light Plant. 
Write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 





ready with instant heat for 
convenience cooking. 


Colt Light Plants are 
moderately priced. The 
average cost for lighting, 
cooking and ironing is about 
ten cents per day—less than 
the cost of oil giving equal 
service. And a Colt Light 
Plant gives years of unfalter- 
ing service without expense 
for repairs. 

Investigate this wonder- 
ful lighting and cooking 
system! Write today for 
our free booklet, ‘‘Safest 
and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - - - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Rochester, N. Y. - 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 8th and Brannan Sts. 


OLT 


TRADE ARK 


LIGHT 








of the engagement of Flora Lucille 
Lohr of Ithaca to William Carver 
Shepherd, Jr. of Wilkesbarre, Pa. Mr. 
Shepherd is associated with the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Ellen Wing has now assumed the 
name of Ackerman. “Andy” and EI- 
len were joined in wedlock on Satur- 
day, May 8. Andy surely hated to 
leave Florida for even this all-impor- 





tant event. He said, “Hello,” to El- 
len; “I promise,” to the preacher, 
and “Goodbye,” to Ithaca. They 
enjoyed an extended trip which of 
course ends in Florida—the land of 
peace, plenty, and happiness where 
your money buys a lot—or less. Our 
best wishes follow them to their new 
abode and may they write often. 


Miss Ruth Clapp and James H. 
Reeves were married at Cape Charles, 
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Virginia, on July 3. Ruth was Wom- 
en’s Editor of the COUNTRYMAN, and 
“Jim” was CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN edi- 
tor during 1924-25. During the past 
spring “Jim” has been a produce in- 
spector for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and was located in the 
southern states. They have been liv- 
ing at Hammondsport, N. Y., since 
September 1, and “Jim” has charge 
of the Baldwinsville office of Pen- 
nington-Black & Co. 


“Tim” Butts, who has been work- 
ing in the extension department since 
graduation, will take the position 
made vacant by the resignation of 
J. B. Kirkland. ; 


L. L. Kenfield is teaching mechan- 
ics at the State Institute of Applied 
Agriculture at Farmingdale, Long 
Island. 


C. E. Whipple, who taught agricul- 
ture in the Marion High School last 
year, is now taking graduate work in 
rural education here. 


John E. Hyatt, who taught agricul- 
ture at Gary, Indiana, last year, is 
now teaching agriculture in the high 
school at Burnt Hills, N. Y. 


Miss Josephine Steves is employed 
by the firm of Harold Phelps, florist 
and landscape architect in Rochester, 
N. Y. She is living at the home of 
Miss Betty Allen ’25 at 79 Park Ave. 


George C. Strong is with the Ives 
Company, realty brokers at South- 
hampton, N. Y. Strong spent the 
winter in West Palm Beach, Fla., in 
real estate work. 


Lucille A. Tucker is teaching Home 
Economics in the High School at New- 
ark, N. Y. Her address is 213 West 
Miller St. 


Miss Helen Watkins is engaged in 
public health nursing at Rochester, 
N. Y. In addition, Miss Watkins 
teaches student nurses from the hos- 
pitals of that city. Her address is 
1085 Clinton Avenue South. 
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Jared Van Wagenen 3rd was mar- 
ried to Miss Marion Louise Potts of 
Howes Cave, N. Y., on September 4. 
The wedding was held at the church 
at Howes Cave. Miss Potts was grad- 
uated from Middlebury College in 
1924. Since graduation Jared has 
been working on his father’s farm at 
Lawyersville, N. Y. 


Genevieve E. Whiting and Emerson 
W. Mange were married at the home 
of the bride on Commencement after- 
noon, June 14. “Si”? owns and man- 
ages the Oak Ridge farm at Stuyve- 
sant, New York, where they are now 
living. 











“Vic” Lange is located at 139 Cats- 
kill Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., and is 
working in the commercial depart- 
ment of the N. Y. Telephone Co. 

Miss Ruth Hendryx of 130 Blair 
St., Ithaca, N. Y., is now teaching 
home economics in the high school 
at Machias, New York. 

A. R. Blanchard has been Farm Bu- 
reau manager in Tioga County since 
June 1. 

The following ’26 men are teaching 
agriculture in the high schools in 
New York state. The CoUNTRYMAN 
wishes them the best of success. 

“Ken” Kilpatrick at Chataugay. 

“Les” Foreman at Hammondsport. 

“Mike” Mickaels M. S. at Holley. 

“Sut” Sutliff at Horseheads. 

“Eddie” Blake at Odessa. 

“Doc” Parish at Sherman. 

“Art” Doig at Worcester. 

Herbert S. Wilgus, Jr., and Miss 
Evelyn Reyna were married in Ithaca, 
June 5, 1926. 

Herbert T. Huckle was married to 
Miss Ruth Gillette of Ithaca at the 
home of the bride on Commencement 
day, June 14. They are now residing 
in Utica where “Berry” Huckle is as- 
sistant Farm Bureau manager. 

M. B. Galbreath was married to 
Miss Eva Famous of Street, Maryland, 
at Forest Home on June 12. Mr. Gal- 
breath is teaching agriculture in the 
South Dayton High School. 

Miss Victoria H. Jonas and Dr. 
Lawrence Conlon were married at the 
home of the bride at Asbury on June 
14. They are now residing at Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 

Elton K. Hanks and Miss Beulah 
Dennis were married in Ithaca on 
July 7. They are now living at Al- 
mond, N. Y., where ‘‘Hanks” is as- 
sisting in the management of a large 
dairy and poultry farm. 

Frank C. Rich, who graduated in 
February, has taken up general farm- 
ing at King’s Ferry, N. Y. He intends 
to go into sheep raising in the near 

future. His address is just King’s 
Ferry. 


Dramatics in the Country 
(Continued from page 11) 


whether he is sincere in presenting 
his picture. Is the situation a possible 
one and are the characters fairly 
drawn or have they been wilfully dis- 
torted to catch the first suggestion of 
coarse laughter? Then, too, if our 
author is an artist, he will skillfully 
handle his colors, the words, and lines. 
He will carefully build up our inter- 
ests leading us along from one inci- 
dent to the next and focusing our at- 
tention upon the climax, the impor- 
tant place in his picture. It may be 
that a cartoon is desired; the comic 
strip in the newspaper is often inter- 
esting. But the cartoon requires the 
hand of the artist as well as the paint- 
ing. There must be the same careful 













































































A Big Problem Solved 


The farmer’s big problem is to insure a 
margin between production costs and net 
selling prices—in other words, to make 
money. 


In Bulletin No. 1348, the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture points out clearly the only 
way the farmer himself can go about doing 
this—by reducing the high average cost 
of power and labor (now sixty per cent 
of total production costs.) 




















Power and labor costs can be reduced, 
and greatly, but in only one way—by 
better farming methods, made possible by 
better equipment, especially’ of labor 
saving machines. 


Case tractors, threshers, combines and other 
power farming machines have enabled thousands 
of farmers to solve this problem; to reduce their 
power and labor costs to the minimum; to make 
money. 












J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Incorvorated Established 1842 
Dept. X-75 Racine Wisconsin 








Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Harvester 

Threshers, Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam 

Engines, Road Machinery, Grand Detour Plows 
and Disk Harrows. 
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Rust-resisting 


Conper-Suedl For Culverts, Tanks, 
Flumes, Gutters, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. 


Apollo-KeystoneCopper Steel galvanized gives - 


unequaled service, above or below the ground. KEYSTONE 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufactured. When : 
Copper Steel is used it assures maximum rust-resistance. Time and «¢¢ Uj 7 Op PER ett) 
weather prove it lasts longest. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Kry- Y 
STONE quality isalso unequaled for Roofing Tin Pilates. Send for booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET ANDTIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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construction with focus of attention 
upon the important point, and above 
all the same sincerity. Can the crude 
sketches the school boy makes behind 
his geography be compared to the car- 
toons in our current periodicals? 


URTHER, it goes without saying 

that no matter how good the play 
may be it must be understood by both 
the actors and the audience. Either 
acting or thorough enjoyment of a 
play demands that one’s own person- 
ality be temporarily laid aside and a 
new one assumed in the new situa- 
tion. This is only possible when the 
new personality is understood and the 
situation is one with which the actor 
or audience have had _ experience 
enough to cope. For example, it 
would be difficult for a young girl to 
play the part of a sick old woman in 
the poorhouse unless she had had op- 
portunity to observe that side of life 
and had the capacity to understand 
and sympathize with it; or it would 
be difficult for a young man whose ex- 
perience had been entirely on a farm 
to interpret the life of an English 
lord. 

Unfortunately there are few good 
plays with rural settings and this has 
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been our excuse for choosing the in- 
ferior rural type. .Quite naturally we 
thought that plays with familiar rural 
settings would be easier to under- 
stand. We have failed, however, for 
these rural plays have been so insin- 
cere and have presented such unreal 
situations, it would have been much 
easier to participate in real human ex- 
periences with urban settings than to 
enter into these exaggerated rural sit- 
uations. There are a few plays that 
paint honest pictures of rural life. 
Notable among them are The Neigh- 
bors and Uncle Jimmy by Zona Gale 
and Trifles by Susan Glaspell. The 
University of Minnesota, the Univer- 
sity of Montana, and the New York 
State College of Agriculture have all 
made efforts towards the development 
of a rural drama and with some meas- 
ure of success. Each of these insti- 
tutions have plays which they sell and 
which, in most cases, may be produced 
royalty free. 


NSTEAD of the setting, however, it 

is after all the human experience 
that is the most important factor. 
Many experiences of life are common 
to both rural and city life, and even 
to Europe as well as to America. 








Saving farm women from drudgery 


For 61 per cent of American farm homes, water must 
be carried an average of 39 feet. The total weight of 
water so carried for each home each year averages 49 
tons. When you establish your home, will you load that 
tremendous chore on your wife,—expecting her at the 
same time to keep her house clean and cheerful, to care 
for her family and to retain the charm that made you 


fall in love with her? 


A Crane water system, operated by gas or electric motor 
relieves farm women of such punishment. Running 
water makes possible a convenient laundry, a pleasant 
kitchen, a bathroom; while stock are kept healthier, 
more than repaying the cost of the installation. 


It will pay you to make yourself an expert on plumbing 
for better farm homes. Write to Crane Co. If possible, 
visit the Crane Exhibit Rooms in the nearest city 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal andSt.Johns,Que 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORE, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Many plays with urban and some with 
foreign settings could be enjoyed in 
rural America as well as a rural play. 
The Bishop’s Candlesticks, a drama- 
tization of an incident in Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, or Indian Sum- 
mer, also from the French, or The 
Workhouse Ward, a deliciously hu- 
morous Irish play by Lady Gregory, 
would be very interesting to an audi- 
ence and quite worth doing. But what- 
ever the setting, a play for commun- 
ity production should concern a real 
human experience that is appropriate 
to both actors and audience and should 
be written in an honest and interest- 
ing way. 

Staging of the community play has 
always been a more or less hit or miss 
proposition. Very often the commun- 
ity hall is equipped with reversible 
painted scenery; an exterior on one 
side and interior on the other. The 
exterior may be anything from a deep, 
deep forest to a pleasant sea-side re- 
sort, but is very seldom exactly the 
setting for the play in hand. The in- 
terior, usually painted in panels or 
draperies looped up with gold cords, 
is seldom suitable for the setting of 
any play. In the past, the general 
tendency has been to accept this scen- 
ery as inevitable and make the neces- 
sary adjustments in the play in order 
to use it. If there is a real desire for 
a beautiful production, however, this 
is no longer necessary. Little theaters 
all over the country have demonstrated 
the effectiveness of simple units of 
equipment such as screens and drapes, 
and there is an opportunity for any 
community group, taking suggestions 
from these successful demonstrations, 
to create beautiful and appropriate 
settings at very small cost. Of course, 
it means work and even more impor- 
tant it requires thought. Unfortun- 
ately, we are all so inclined to be men- 
tally lazy. 


N every community there is some- 
one who enjoys “tinkering.” He 
can wire a house as good as an electri- 
cian and he can do almost anything 
with tools. If he has some ideas of 
artistic values or can work with a di- 
rector who has, the possibilities for 
beautiful productions in the country 
theater are almost without limit. 
Lighting effects that will be a real joy 
can be secured with homemade equip- 
ment that costs very little to make or 
operate, the principle requirement be- 
ing the willingness to work and think. 
The New York State College of Agri- 
culture is anxious to give assistance 
in this work. The bulletin, Play Pro- 
duction for the Country Theatre is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the direc- 
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tor of rural dramatics and the depart- 
ment of rural social organization, wel- 
comes correspondence about: special 
problems. 

And so this activity “the home-tal- 
ent play” has so much more to offer 
our community life than an evening’s 
entertainment or a new carpet for the 
church. It not only offers an oppor- 
tunity for the satisfaction of a natur- 
al desire of individuals for the dram- 
atic, but is a wholesome community 
activity. It does provide a satisfac- 
tory means of raising funds for the 
community’s material needs, but, even 
more important, it may make a cul- 
tural contribution to county life that 
is far beyond measure. 


How to Keep a Bee 
(Continued from page 7) 


ing suits taken out of moth balls. 
Meantime the workers scurry back and 
forth, back and forth, spreading the 
peanut butter sandwiches, wrapping 
the hard-boiled eggs in paraffin paper, 
and packing the baskets for the mor- 
row! The ordinary work of the com- 
munity is practically neglected. 

The morning of Swarming Day 
dawns bright and clear. All is in 
readiness, the lunch is packed and the 
tent is strapped along the running 
board. And now with such a buzzing 
and such a humming as you never 
heard, the queen bee rushes forth 
from the hive, followed by a throng 
of other bees which forms a regular 
cloud in the air. On they fly, across 
the yard, looking for a comfortable 
spot without any mosquitoes; and at 
last they settle down on a branch of 
the syringa three feet away, where 
they hang by their claws in a dense 
cluster until the owner lowers them, 
tired but happy, into another hive, 
and the swarming is over! Well done, 
little bees! Who shall say that you 
will not dream tonight of the gay ad- 
ventures you have had? I, for one, if 
I know anything about bees. 

Bees require particular attention at 
the time of swarming, so that they 
will not fly away and become lost. 
Sometimes a bee fails to return, and 
advertisements in the local papers 
show little or no results. In this case 
the owner should secure a rich, nec- 
tar-laden flower like a calla lilly; and 
with this lily held in his left hand and 
a butterfly net in his right, he should 
advance on his knees through the 
shrubbery until he snares the errant 
bee, or else is arrested. 

When the bees have been raised to 
maturity, and the amateur bee keeper 
has successfully conducted his apiary 
through the long summer months, he 
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Dynamite isn’t all 
there is to a satisfac- 
tory blasting job 


Fac nes clean shot depends upon com- 
plete detonation caused by using reli- 
able blasting accessories. The apparent 
saving by using uncertain accessories (if 
any at all) is insignificant. Du Pont Blast- 
ing Accessories are always dependable. 


Du Pont Blasting Accessories are made 
specifically for use with du Pont Explo- 
Fuse, blasting caps, blasting ma- 
chines—all accessories, in fact—are given 
the most thorough inspection at every 
step of manufacture. 
action is constantly watched by experts 
to see that du Pont Blasting Accessories 
are kept up to the required standards. 


In the field their 


Du Pont Explosives and du Pont Blasting 
Accessories are the most reliable, effective 
and economical combination to use to 
obtain a satisfactory blasting job. 


Write for free copy of “The Farmers’ Hand- 

book of Explosives."’ Used as a text book in ° 

many agricultural colleges. 
pages of illustrations and up-to-date 


There are 100 


information. Write today! 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Equitable Building, 


New York, N. Y. 


GU PONE 


l 
125 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE SERVICE OF INDUSTRY 





is now ready to remove the honey 
from the hives. This is best done in 
the heat of the day; and the equip- 
ment consists of rubber gloves, veil, 
and an onion cut in half to take out 
the sting. A gentle tapping sometimes 
causes the bees to leave the combs, in 
one direction or another; and chloro- 
form will be found useful at this 
point, particularly when taken by the 
bee keeper. 


When everything is in readiness, 
the best process is invariably as fol- 
lows: advance to a telephone, seize 
the receiver firmly in the left hand 
and the mouthpiece in the right, and 
call up a neighboring farmer named 
Frank. 

And, for a nominal fee, I am sure 
that Frank will be very glad to show 
you how to remove the honey from the 
hives. 
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When You Decide 


Think what you will require of your laundry. Primarily 
you must have high quality work at reasonable rates. Just 
as important however, is the delivery of laundry when you 
need it. 
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We offer a liberal monthly credit system.. 

We do work of all kinds for everybody and make daily col- 
lections and deliveries. Our agency is entirely student op- 
erated. 







STUDENT 
413 College Ave. 
D. E. Huntington °27 


Manager 





LAVNDRY 
Dial 2023 


W.S. Wyman °28 
Ass't Mgr. 





Student Supplies to Start the Year With 















Fountain Pens 


Alarm Clocks Bath Robes Desk Pads 


Guaranteed Gilbert make Big Jumbo in the popular Shawl collar styles With ens Semele 











coiors 


97c. $1.00 $5.00 75c. 

























Study Lamps Laundry Cases Shirts Paper Baskets 


Gooseneck flexible lamps te, ere English Broadcloth a 
$3.19 $1.75 to $5.00 3 for $5.00 50c. 














Smoking Stands Banners Book Ends Desk Blotters 


With — glass And Pennants. All sizes Heavy — many Desk nee te many 
$1.00 $0.15 to $7.50 $1.95 3 for 25c. 








Rothschild Brothers 








Devoted to 


Local 
Events 
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DEAN MANN RETURNS FROM 
TWO YEAR EUROPEAN TRIP 


Briefly Outlines Purposes of Trip to 


Countryman Reporter 


Dean Albert R. Mann returned to 
the home stamping ground on August 
29th after spending a two years’ leave 
of absence as the head of a commis- 
sion of the International Education 
Board. During the two years Dean 
Mann came closely in contact with 
agriculture in every important coun- 
try in Europe except Russia, twenty- 
six in all being visited. He dealt 
chiefly with ministries of agriculture 
and education and the higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

“The purpose of 
the travel was to 
get a general sur- 
vey of the existing 
organization and 
the status of insti- 
tutions serving 
agriculture and to 
make preliminary 
contacts as a basis 
for future coopera- 
tion of the Inter- 
national Education 
Board,” said Dean 
Mann in an inter- 


view. The work 
consisted, he ex- 
plained, of four 


main parts: 

1. The arrang- 
ing of fellowships 
of selected men 
and women prepar- 
ing for scientific careers and who had 
normally received a doctor’s degree 
and had completed some independent 
scientific work by which they could be 
judged. These persons will be enabled 
to continue studies in an institution 
suited to their needs. In the two years 
125 such fellowships were granted 
by the board. 

2. The consideration of the require- 
ments of mature scientists who are 
handicapped by the lack of facilities, 
literature, and other wants. The 
Board is temporarily supplying jour- 
nals to selected men in selected coun- 
tries, especially Austria, Hungary, 
and Poland. “One of the greatest 
handicaps,” says the Dean, “was the 
loss of scientific journals resulting 
from the war, and the breaking of 
contracts in work being done in: their 
field in other parts of the world.” 

8. The Board made temporary and 
permanent grants to individual scien- 
tists whose work was deemed espe- 
cially important. 

4. The making of contributions to 
endowments of chairs and additions 
to buildings and facilities. This work 
has been done at the University of 
Edinburg, Scotland, the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, England, and in 
Holland, Germany, Poland, and Aus- 
tria. 

Besides this work, there are several 
minor objects which are important, 

such as granting fellowships to gov- 


ernment officials doing educational 
work and the promoting of extension 
or vocational education. 

In summing up the object of the 
work Dean Mann said, “The work is 
of especial significance in further 
strengthening important scientific 
training centers now of international 
importance so that these international 
centers might increase their useful- 
ness in cooperating with their govern- 
ment and other of their own educa- 
tional institutions to strengthen their 
(those of national importance) par- 
ticular needs in advancing the nation- 
al welfare.” 

Associated with Dean Mann was 
Professor C. D. Hutchinson, formerly 
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Publications’ Office Exhibit at State Fair 


of the Cornell staff, who now suc- 
ceeds the Dean as head of the Com- 
mission and as head of the permanent 
office of the Board in Paris. 


BROOME CO. HOME BUREAU 
LOOKS OVER AG COLLEGE 


“Know your own state colleges” 
was the slogan under which three hun- 
dred Broome County people visited 
the campus on July 16, on a tour or- 
ganized by the Broome County Home 
Bureau. The morning was spent in 
looking over the colleges of agricul- 
ture, home economics, and veterinary 
medicine, while the afternoon was 
given over to an inspection of the 
other colleges of the University. 

Mrs. Lewis Seymour of Bingham- 
ton presided at exercises held in the 
auditorium of the Home Economics 
College, where acting dean Cornelius 
Betten, Professor Martha Van Rens- 
selaer of home economics, and Dr. C. 
E. Ladd, director of extension, and 
Mrs. R. G. Smith welcomed the visi- 
tors. and outlined plans for the day. 

The guests were entertained with 
a special chimes concert rendered 
from the tower of the university li- 
brary, and with an organ recital given 
by Professor H. D. Smith in Bailey 
Hall. As they left each felt that he 
had a deeper interest in his own state 
colleges. 


AG COLLEGE PUTS ON FINE 
EXHIBITS AT STATE FAIR 


Poultry Department Shows That Egg 
Will Stand 23 Lbs. Pressure 


High lights of the college exhibits 
at the state fair this year were the 
farm management department’s wind 
mill, the poultry department’s “egg 
breaking machine,” and the publica- 
tion office’s “toys.” 

The wind mill was a sixteen-foot 
structure with four fans, each of 
which carried a popular farm slogan. 
An illuminated window in the side of 
the mill showed charts on taking a 
farm inventory, a farm layout, and a 
farm building ar- 
rangement. Some 
are of the opinion 
that the slogans on 
the fans were up- 
side down when 
they should have 
been _ otherwise, 
but this discrep- 
ancy failed to de- 
tract from the at- 
tention the exhibit 
demanded. 

The “egg-break- 

ing machine” was 
in reality a ma- 
chine to show the 
amount of pres- 
sure that hen eggs 
will withstand. A 
sixteen pound steel 
hammer was wield- 
ed automatically so 
that it came down 
two or three times a minute on an 
ordinary egg which was placed on a 
scale to register the weight applied. 
Extra weight was applied several 
times and the egg stood 23 pounds 
pressure without breaking. 
_ Another display showed the poros- 
ity of the egg shell by reduced air 
pressure on an egg in a sealed glass 
container. The number and size of 
pores in the shell have a direct influ- 
ence on its strength. The connection 
between the two displays was evident. 
It was pointed out that strong shelled 
eggs ship best, evaporate least and 
please consumers. 

The “toys” in the publication office 
exhibit, a picture of which is shown, 
were a miniature express train, a 
miniature rural delivery mail car, a 
small town post office, a country home, 
and a replica of the college. The dis- 
play was arranged to show how the 
bulletins. farm study courses, and 
other information from the college 
reaches the farm. The reality of the 
delivery car attracted much attention 
for it made regular trips to the home 
and stopped in front of the house 
long enough for the imaginary driver 
to leave mail and exchange morsels of 

gossip. It was evident, from the 
Wav grown-ups as well as children 
gathered around the exhibit that 
youngsters are not the only ones who 
are attracted by toys, even though 
they may have a less juvenile interest. 
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ROUND UP CLUB ARRANGES 
SEND-OFF FOR JUDGING TEAM 





Leo Blanding ’27 Promises ‘‘Red Hot’”’ 
Speakers Will Give “‘Cold Dope” 





“Round-Up Club meeting tonight? 
You can bet your best necktie I won’t 
miss that! Why, freshie, that’s the 
best club on the campus,” expostu- 
lates the wise soph. “You always get 
something good to eat besides the 
best collection of wise cracks and 
“cold dope” on agricultural topics is 
always served by “red hot’ speakers. 
I didn’t miss a meeting last year, 
never failed in getting my fill of ‘info’ 
as well as eats, and besides they never 
charge a red cent for dues. Golly, I 
don’t know how they do it! Santa 
Claus must live in the attic of the an 
hus building and supply the cash for 
the club’s expenses. Well! Well! 
Here comes Lee Blanding ’27. He’s 
president of the club. Perhaps he can 
give the low down on it.” 

Lee just smiled in his characteristic 
knowing manner and invited the new- 
comer to the campus to come out to 
the first meeting on October 4 and 
see for himself. On further ques- 
tioning Leo let the cat out of the bag. 
The initial gathering of the club will 
be in the form of a grand send-off 
for Professor C. L. Allen and the 
three student judges selected to repre- 
sent the college in the judging con- 
test at the National Dairy Show, at 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Frosh Will Find Out 

The main speaker of the event will 
be “Chris” Houck ’15 from Chippa- 
wa, Ontario, Canada. Chris has al- 
ways been actively interested in dairy 
husbandry and at present is the Presi- 
dent of the Holstein-Friesian Associ- 
ation of Canada, and part owner and 
operator of a large Holstein dairy at 
Chippawa. His ability as a witty 
speaker makes him doubly interesting 
to hear. “Yes! But the eats?” tim- 
idly queried a frosh. “Huh!” says 
Leo, but he wouldn’t even drop an 
inkling of a suggestion. “Wait and 
see for yourself,’ was his answer. 
“Goldarned if I won’t see for myself 
what this Round-Up Club is like,” 
mumbled the frosh as he wandered 
toward Domecon—only to eat, of 
course, for it wasn’t a windy day. 
“Why that Blanding fellow said he 
had Peter G. Ten Eyck, the widely 
known head of the New York State 
Farm Bureau; J. A. Lee of Ohio, the 
great Jersey breeder and judge; and 
a Brown Swiss man, D. N. Boice from 
New York, all lined up for future 
meetings. “I’m from Missouri, and 
T’ll have to make this Round-Up 
Club’s supporters show their stuff.” 


“DOUG”—THE HAYMAKER 





The rural engineering department 
has spent the summer and fall to date 
in trying to make artificially cured 
hay. Professor “Doug” Fairbanks is 
blowing air through the stack of hay 
with a five horse power electric mo- 
tor. Some of the hay was stacked 
very green and some was allowed to 
cure out slightly. The results were— 
well, Doug says, “So far we have 
made some good hay and some good 
fertilizer.” 


A tractor push hay rake is one of 
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the latest inventions of the rural en- 
gineering department. This machine 
was successfully developed by “Les” 
Foreman ’26 while doing research in 

. E. last spring. According to 
“Doug” Fairbanks the machine work- 
ed fine this summer while being used 
with a 10-20 horsepower tractor. It 
carried half a ton and could get a 
load one-half a mile away from the 
barn while a team was getting the 
same load one-quarter of a mile away. 


FCG STANDS 16 POUND HAMNER 


STRONG THICK 
SHELLED EGGS 


4 sup BEST 
© ager BES? 
3 evaporate UFAST 





A Modern Egg Scrambler 


SEVERAL CHANGES IN V. G. 
AND POULTRY DEPARTMENTS 





Professor Hardenburg to Investigate 
Cultivation of Peanuts 





In the poultry building there will 
be several conspicuous persons this 
year—some conspicuous by their ab- 
sence and others by their arrival. Pro- 
fessor H. C. Thompson of the v. g. 
department will be on sabbatic leave 
at Ohio State doing advanced study. 
While he will only be missed during 
the first term Professor E. V. Harden- 
burg will be gone during the year on 
sabbatic leave in the U. S. D. A. in- 
vestigating the cultivation of peanuts 
and sweet potatoes. The staff envies 
him his chance to obtain large sup- 
plies of the “five cents a bag”’ tubers. 
He is now finishing a book on bean 
culture which will be on press this 
winter. On June 1 Jay Edward ar- 
rived in the pvrofessor’s family. 

R. A. McGinty from the Colorado 
Agricultural College will do graduate 
work in the v. g. half of the building 
and will give Professor Hardenburg’s 
course the second term. 

Several remarks by the professor 
led us to the information that F. O. 
Underwood, assistant extension pro- 
fessor. was married last June 24 to 
Erma Hollen, who was assistant pro- 
fessor in the home ec college. 

In the poultry part of the building 
we learned that R. C. Bradley and 
H. E. Botsford, both of the poultry 
staff. have left the department and 
will be connected with the sales force 
of the Pacific Egg Producers in New 
York City. Another person. Dr. G. 
F. Heuser, will be on sabbatic leave 
and will svend most of his time 
abroad. He will aid the director, 
Leonard K. Elmhirst ’21 in establish- 
ing vocational training in poultrv at 
Dartington Hall, a new type of school 
located at Totnes, England. 
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WORLD PLANT CONGRESS HELD 
IN ITHACA, AUGUST 16-23 





Fifth Congress To Be Held in 1930 
in England 





By L. H. Bailey 

In 1900 an international botanical 
congress was held in Paris; in 1905, 
the second congress was held in Vi- 
enna, and in 1910 the third in Brus- 
sels. The fourth congress was to have 
been held in 1915 in London. The 
assembling of the fourth congress 
was necessarily delayed for ten years 
and more. The American research 
societies in the plant sciences there- 
fore offered their services for the re- 
vival of the Congress. This sugges- 
tion was heartily supported by the 
British, who enjoyed the prior right 
to the Congress, as well as by workers 
in other countries. Moving spirits in 
the American movement were three 
botanists closely identified with Cor- 
nell, Professor Whetzel, Dr. B. M. 
Duggar of the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens and the National Research 
Council, Dr. J. R. Schramm of Bio- 
logical Abstracts, Philadelphia. The 
botanists of North America, individ- 
ually and through their societies, co- 
operated heartily, and many months 
of planning and effort were rewarded 
by a large, representative, and suc- 
cessful gathering. 

The visitors outside the United 
States were more than 100, in a total 
registration of a little over 900 and 
an attendance of 1,100. All papers 
were by invitation, chosen by the va- 
rious groups. Important exhibitions 
were also made, excursions arranged, 
and the discussions were free and im- 
portant. An excellent spirit was man- 
ifest throughout the week, and made 
the gathering memorable. Three 
public evening meetings were held in 
Bailey Hall, the opening meeting on 
Monday night at which President Far- 
rand spoke; and lantern lectures Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings. 

Papers Assembled 

It was a great privilege to the 
American students in botany to know 
each other and particularly to have 
the advantage of meeting so many 
distinguished delegates and guests 
from other countries; by them the 
Congress will remain an inspiration 
throughout their work. 

The papers represent the status of 
the plant sciences at this epoch. An 
editorial committee has been consti- 
tuted to assemble the papers with a 
view to permanent publication. The 
report will undoubtedly comprise sev- 
eral volumes. The program itself was 
an attractive booklet of 61 pages and 
a folded schedule of all the entertain- 
ments and activities. Aside from dis- 
cussions, symposia and conferences, 
upwards of 230 numbered papers 
were listed, more than one-half of 
which were by persons outside the 
United States. 

The fifth Congress is to be held in 
England in 1930. 


PROF. SCHNECK RETURNS 





Assistant Professor H. W. Schneck 
of vegetable gardening has been con- 
nected with the marketing work of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture during the past year. 
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WELCOME 


Men in every walk of life are learn- 
ing that at 


Barnes Shoe Shop 


they can get a little better material, 

a little finer workmanship, a little 

better fit and a whole lot more com- 

fort than they can get anywhere else 

That is why they always come beck 
for pair after pair 


$5.00 to $10.00 





BOOLS 


for 


Fraternity Furniture 





















Student Furniture 


Student Rooms 













Completely Furnished 
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Barnes Shoe Shop 


122 East State Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 











126 - 132 East State Street 







Your Athletic Equipment 


If you are to do yourself justice in trying out for any team, should be as 
near as possible to that used by the Varsity men. 






You can get that kind from us; the exact equipment which the Varsity 
teams are playing in now. 


We have outfitted Varsity teams for more than a generation and this year 
we are outfitting over 550 teams all over the U.S. A. Special discount given 
to all inter-college teams. 


Corona Typewriters 


The personal writing machine—the best typewriter ever built for college 
use. It has everything its big brother has and then some. 









12-yard ribbon—4-row keyboard—automatic reverse—10-inch carriage 
—return lever—stenciling device—full visible—weighs 22 pounds less. Cost 
$40.00 less and is portable. Sold on easy terms. 


We Sell—We Rent—We Repair 


Treman, King & Co. 


Athletic Outfitters, Sporting Goods, Fountain Pens—Kodaks 
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AN HUS JUDGING TEAM GOES 
TO PHILLY AND SPRINGFIELD 





Students “Place”? Cows, Heifers, And 
Shows of Pulchritude 





“Eyes right,” shout the drivers of 
two gayly pennanted autos as they 
travel between stopping places in 
Pennsylvania,—it might be New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, or 
even New York, for that matter. Im- 
mediately eight pairs of eyes snap 
to the right to make hurried “plac- 
ings” on the “ring” of cows or 
heifers in the roadside pasture be- 
fore the speeding cars leave them 
contentedly chewing their respective 
cuds. 

When a town is reached the judg- 
ing is of and for a different type and 
purpose. It is always accompanied 
.by a great deal of jollity and always 
ends in cheers as the “placings” are 
shouted on the local showings of pul- 
chritude from one car to the other. 
Occasionally the judges are received 
quite cordially by the “fair femmes” 
being judged, and then there is great 
commotion and immediate demand is 
made to stop over one night in that 
particular town. At times it becomes 
necessary to bind one of the car oc- 
cupants by halter ropes to keep him 
from deserting the judging team. 

In Explanation 


Some readers, no doubt, are at a 
loss to fathom the foregoing. The 
cars contain ten members of the Col- 
lege’s livestock judging team with 
Professor C. L. Allen of the an hus 
department. 

The team is traveling at the pres- 
ent time, having left Ithaca on Sep- 
tember 14 for a ten days’ trip to the 
cattle exposition at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial in “Philly.”” The team is visit- 
ing farms along the route for judging 
practice, and for amusement judge 
herds in the pasture, as well as the 
groups of country maidens who are 
in ‘‘to town.” 

From Philadelphia, the team went 
to the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where it 
took part in an intercollegiate live- 
stock judging contest on September 
20. 


Three men from this team will be 
selected to represent the College at 
the national students’ judging contest 
held annually at the National Dairy 
Show in early October at Detroit, 
Michigan. The men who are making 
the trip, besides Professor Allen, are 
as follows: “Jim” Lacy ’28, E. I. 
Browning ’27, Harold Cowles ’28, W. 
E. Field ’27, “Larry” Taylor ’27, 
“Abe” Cruickshank ’27, Lyle Arnold 
727, “Bob” Zautner ’27, “Lee” 
Blanding ’27. 


MANY PROFESSORS GOING UP 





Among the fortunate ones to climb 
up another rung of the proverbial 
ladder to-success, we note: 

From assistant professor to profes- 
sor: P. W. Claassen, biology; Leland 
Spencer ’18 and H. A. Ross, market- 
ing; M. L. Holmes, business manage- 
ment; and E. V. Hardenburg ’12, veg- 
etable gardening. 

From instructor to assistant profes- 
sor: Robert D. Lewis, plant breeding; 
Burton A. Jennings ’21, rural engi- 
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neering; C. K. Powell and G. O. Hall, 
poultry; I. F. Hall ’15 and J. F. Har- 
riot ’22, farm management. 

In Home Economics, assistant pro- 
fessor Sarah L. Brewer was promoted 
to a full professor. Miss Ruts J. 
Scott and Miss Hazel L. Spencer were 
promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of home economics. 


FALL SCHEDULES—1926 


Football 
Sept. 25—Geneva—Ithaca. 
Oct. 2—Niagara—Ithaca. 
Oct. 9—Williams—Ithaca. 
Oct. 16—Michigan State—Ithaca. 


Oct. 30—Columbia—New York. 

Nov. 6—St. Bonaventure—Ithaca. 

Nov. 13—Dartmouth—Ithaca. 

Nov. 25—Penn.—Philadelphia. 

Soccer 

Oct. 2—Hamilton—lIthaca. 

Oct. 9—Open. 

Oct. 16—Lehigh—Lehigh. 

Oct. 23—Open. 

Oct. 30—Princeton—Ithaca. 

Nov. 6—Pennsylvania—Ithaca. 

Nov. 12—Dartmouth—Ithaca. 

Nov. 20—Syracuse—Syracuse. 
Cross Country 

Nov. 12—Dartmouth—Ithaca. 

Nov. 22--Intercollegiates--New York. 


PROFS PRANKS 


Professor E. L. Palmer, of rural 
education, will be on sabbatic leave 
for the year 1926-27. He will con- 
duct a nation-wide survey of the prog- 
ress in nature study under the aus- 
pices of the American Nature Study 
Association. 





Miss Cora Binzel, of rural educa- 
tion, will be on sabbatic leave during 
the year 1926-27. She will devote 
her time to traveling and study. 


Professor F. G. Behrends of rural 
engineering will be on sabbatic leave 
during the year 1926-27. He plans to 
study at Columbia University for that 
period. 





Professor Charles Chupp of plant 
vath will be on sabbatic leave during 
the year 1926-27, and will be busy 
at the New Jersey State College of 
Agriculture where he will investigate 
numerous vegetable diseases. 





Professor L. H. MacDaniels, of po- 
mology will be on sabbatic leave for 
the year 1926-27 and will spend his 
time in the tropics making a thorough 
study of tropical fruit. 





Professor J. E. Boyle came back to 
the farm management building on 
September 1 after an absence (of 
seven months. He spent four and one- 
half months in France, and seven 
weeks in Italy. During the rest of 
the time he visited Switzerland, Bel- 
sium, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. He studied the marketing of 
food products with particular empha- 
sis on the cost and efficiency of dis- 
tribution of milk and other food 
vroducts. Professor Boyle says “The 
French eat twice as much bread as 
we do.” 





Professor W. I. Myers of farm 
management will arrive at Cornell on 
October 4. 
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RURAL MINISTERS ASSEMBLE 
FOR SHORT SUMMER SCHOOL 





Objects of School to Give Practical 
and Applicable Methods of Teaching 





The two weeks’ summer school for 
town and country ministers held on 
the campus was concluded on July 24, 
when one hundred and thirty-four 
ministers, ordained in seven different 
denominations completed the work of 
the school. Members of the Metho- 
dist, Episcopal, Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Dutch Reformed, German Re- 
formed, and Friends denominations 
were present. 

The object of this school, which is 
an annual summer event at Cornell, 
is to give the ministers practical aids 
and methods that they could apply in 
their own communities. In carrying 
out this object the demonstration 
method of teaching is used to a large 
extent. 

On alternate days the members of 
the school and Professor Ralph A. 
Felton of the department of rural so- 
cial organizations who supervised the 
work, went on trips to rural commun- 
ities throughout Tompkins County. 
A recreational and social program of 
games and plays comprised a portion 
of the work for each afternoon. 

The school has been increasing in 
popularity since it was started a few 
years ago. Two years ago the atten- 
dance was only thirty-eight, whereas 
last year the enrollment rose to sev- 
enty-six, a little over half the number 
that registered this year. 


BEE KEEPERS BENEFIT BY 
ADDITIONS TO AG LIBRARY 





The personal diary and journals of 
L. L. Langstroth were donated by his 
grandson to the Cornell bee keepers 
library at a bee keepers meeting at 
Medina, Ohio, on September 22-23. 
Last year the Ohio bee keeper asso- 
ciations presented the Cornell library 
with a fund in memory of L. L. Lang- 
stroth. 

While Professor E. F. Phillips was 
in France this summer the French 
bee keeper association presented the 
Cornell library with the personal -li- 
brary of Hommel. The Cornell li- 
brary, which is the largest bee library 
in the world, will also receive a com- 
plete set of L’Apiculteur, the oldest 
bee journal in the world. 


RUMORS TRUE IN “DIRT” DEPT. 





While snooping about the Univer- 
sity barns for the latest “dope” on 
the summer activities, the inquiring 
reporter heard a rumor that there 
‘was some more “dirt”? back on the 
campus in the agronomy department. 
As reporters will do, this one began 
scraping about for the rumored “dirt” 
and came upon Professor H. O. Buck- 
man from whom most of the follow- 
ing information was gleaned. He says 
that his wife, who has had a nervous 
breakdown. is improving rapidly and 
is now at their home in Ithaca. Both 
Dr. H. P. Cooper and Professor Buck- 
man were in Yates and Chenango 
Counties this summer collecting data 
for a soil and field crop management 
bulletin which will supplement the 
soil survey bulletin in those counties. 
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— — "Elec 
ollegiate Shoes ; 
AUS, Public Market 


“The Place to Buy 
Your Meats” 


We Deliver to Fraternities 
and Welcome the 
For Men at Stewards to Our Market 


$5.00 $6.00 $7.00 —— 








William Knight 


115-117 North Aurora Street 


Endicott - Johnson Shoes 
Ithaca’s Greatest Shoe Store 








DEPARTMENTS & LENTS FOR PIANOS o STEINWAY 
PIANOS STERLING 


VICTOR AND BRUNSWICK AMPICO 


- Dre -& 
SMALL INSTRUMENTS E 5 x cua. Weacae 
SHEET Music ———* é . 
TUNING AND REPAIR . 3 a} LEADING MAKES 
Rabio | | ; | \ PIANOS 


New Address—116 North Aurora Street 


Amon P 


The Huntington Baby Grand at $700 


After years of experience in supplying fraternities we recom- 
mend the Huntington as being the lowest priced grand that 
will stand up under severe fraternity use 












i Te Msi Orthophonic Victrolas and Electrolas 
eae ee New Type Brunswick and Panatrope 
New Electric Victor and Brunswick Records 


CREDENZA Martin and Buescher Band Instruments 
Thie model Orthophonic Victrola Banjos, Mandolins, Drums, Ukes, Banjo Ukes 


- proved most popular with li 

raternities. A liberal allowance 

for your old phonograph in trade. and all supp 1€8 
Terms easily arranged 





PIANOS and VICTROLAS for RENT 
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TWO THOUSAND VISITORS 
ENTERTAINED IN ONE DAY 





Fifteen hundred sixty-one boys 
and girls from the junior extension 
service 4-H clubs in New York state 
attended the Junior Field days at 
Cornell on June 23-26. They came by 
train, bus, automobile, and a few 
from nearby towns even rode bicycles. 
Twenty-six counties were represented 
and four of them had particularly 
1arge delegations. Tompkins sent 
190, Monroe 187, Chenango 165, and 
Jefferson 157. The program was not 
made up of all work or all play, but 
the boys and girls were treated to a 
mixture of talks, trips, lectures, and 
laughter. 

While at the University the club 
members were housed in the college 
dormitories that were unoccupied dur- 
ing the lapse between regular and 
summer sessions. The boys and 
girls had their meals at the cafeterias 
on or near the acmpus. The sudden 
influx of 1561 ravenous juvenile ap- 
petites made a big hole in Ithaca’s 
supply of edibles. 

560 More Come 

A “speed ball” tournament took 
place on Thursday, June 24, leaving 
Chenango County first, and Jefferson 
a close second. The judging contests 
between teams from various counties 
came on Friday, June 25, and Che- 
nango, Erie and Onondaga Counties 
took the largest share of first prizes. 
The close of the festivities for the ju- 
niors came on Saturday, June 26, 
when the boys and girls reluctantly 
bade good-bye to the campus where 
they had spent four enjoyable days. 

While the juniors were making 
things lively on the campus, the Col- 
lege staff decided to see how many 
they could entertain in one day. They 
guided around the campus an auto 
tour of about five hundred persons 
from Cortland County. This group, 
sponsored’ ‘he Farm Bureau left in 
the afternoon of the day it arrived. 

Besides these two groups the Col- 
lege served as host to about sixty In- 
dians who were on a three-day tour 
of the state experiment stations and 
farms at Geneva and Ithaca. Au- 
thorities estimated that the “‘visitin’ ”’ 
reached a climax when they helped 
entertain more than two thousand 
people in a single day. 


FACES COME AND GO 


Acting assistant professor W. H. 
Pearsall of the University of Leeds, 
England, is an exchange with Profes- 
sor O. F. Curtis of the botany depart- 
ment. Dr. A. T. Henrici is acting pro- 
fessor of bacteriology for the year 
while on leave from the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. W. A. Brownell is 
assistant professor of rural education. 
Miss Emma Conley, former state su- 
nervisor of home economics, is act- 
ing professor of rural education. 
Chester A. Hunn is assistant profes- 
sor of ornamental horticulture. Pro- 
fessor George H. Rea, formerly on our 
staff, replaces Mr. R. B. Willson in 
the extension work in apiculture. 


There were six hundred and ninety- 
six students enrolled in the summer 
school courses in agriculture and home 
economics. 
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20 YEARS AGO 


The following is an extract from 
the Countryman, 1906-07: 


“One of the new enterprises 
of the college to which special 
attention will be drawn during 
the next few weeks is the Model 
Schoolhouse which is now be- 
ing built and which will be un- 
der the Extension Department 
of the College of Agriculture. 
The schoolhouse is being built 
on Garden Avenue back of the 
Andrew D. White residence and 
almost under the great shadow 
of the new Agronomy build- 
The schoolhouse is to be 


ing. 
built of wood, and will be of 


moderate cost. It will be such 
a one as any school district in 
the state might build.” 

Last year a Syracuse paper 
called this same building, “A 
place for professors’ kids to 
play in.” 

Be that as it may, this same 
schoolhouse is now the home of 
the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, and 
as we write these lines we can 
look out over the beautiful flow- 
er gardens maintained by the 
floriculture department. 





Noteworthy Notes 


Professor D. E. Sanderson of the 
rural social organization department, 
has just returned, after spending a 
year in Europe. He was in France 
seven months studying French agri- 
cultural villages. Professor Sander- 
son also visited Switzerland, Poland, 
Belgium, Holland, and England. At 
Brussels, Belgium, he attended the 
first meeting of the International 
Committee on Country Life. 


Professor H. W. Riley of the rural 
engineering department returned to 
the College the fore part of Septem- 
ber after a long trip examining engi- 
neering projects in the south and 
west. Professor Riley carried a spe- 
cially rigged up camping outfit on the 
rear of his Dodge. 





Professor G. A. Works of the rural 
education department spent most of 
last year in a study of the university 
and college libraries and in school 
surveys in Porto Rico, Utah, and In- 
diana. 


Assistant Professor C. V. Noble, 
resigned from farm management last 
May and is now the head of the farm 
management department at the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville. As- 
sistant Professor J. F. Harriott will 
give Noble’s famous course in farm 
records and accounts this term. 


Professor C. H. Myers is still do- 
ing plant breeding work in China 
and will not be back until some time 
in November. 


Professor H. E. Ross of the dairy 
department has been establishing a 
milk station in Argentina, and Pro- 
fessor L. A. Maynard of the an hus 
department has been studying at Yale 
with Professor Mendel. 
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BUG PROF RETURNS HOME 
AFTER SEVEN MONTHS TRIP 


Professor Glen W. Herrick of the 
entomology department returned on 
September 9 after a seven months’ 
sabbatic leave in Europe. He spent 
most of his time in southern France 
and visited the United States federal 
entomology laboratory at Hyéres, 
France, where Dr. W. R. Thompson 
712 has been making a study of the 
Brown-tail and Gipsy moths, and the 
European corn borer with special ref- 
erence to parasites and natural ene- 
mies. Professor Herrick visited the 
laboratorv and home of Pasteur. He 
also visited Switzerland, Italy, and 
England observing the work that 
these countries were doing in ento- 
mology. 


PROF RECEIVES CONGRATS; 
PREXY’S NAME GIVEN SON 


Congratulations, Bob!—and _ the 
Mrs. too. You see “Bob” is Profes- 
sor Bob Hinman, sheep, hog, and beef 
cattle prof of the an hus department 
and the cause for the congratulating 
is the arrival of Robert Farrand at 
the Millard Fillmore Hospital in Buf- 
falo on September 3rd. Professor 
Hinman was at the summer session 
of the Ag College at Wisconsin fin- 
ishing the work on his thesis for a 
doctor’s degree. 


NEW ROAD LAID ON CAMPUS 


Floriculture students will welcome 
the completion of the new battery of 
greenhouses north of the farm barns. 
The new edifices are now supplied 
with steam and water, drainage, and 
sewage facilities, and are ready for 
occupancy after a somewhat delayed 
construction. Access to the buildings 
is obtained over a new road that has 
been built by filling in the big ditch 
north of the barns. 

The old college heating plant, from 
which the smoke stack was amputated 
last spring, is being remodelled and 
converted into a large garage with ad- 
ditional space for storage. 


FORESTERS TAKE TOUR 


The annual Adirondack forestry 
tour was in charge of Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. A. Cope of the forestry de- 
partment and was held September 17- 
20. The rest of the Ag College was 
represented by Professor Bristow 
Adams and R. H. Wheeler of the ex- 
tension department and_ Larry 
Vaughn of the farm management de- 
partment. They inspected white pine 
plantings that were from one to 
forty years old. The purpose of the 
tour was to stimulate interest in new 
planting on land that was now being 
wasted. 


GRAD STUDENT KILLED 


Frederich M. Schmidt-Ernsthausen, 
for the past two years a grad student 
and instructor in farm management, 
was killed in a railroad wreck near 
Lehrte, Germany, on August 19. He 
was a member of an aristocratic Ger- 
man family and belonged to the Zeta 
Psi fraternity. 
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An Invitation GIELE TEES 


Whether you need printing | || Ask an upperclassman where 


or not, a cordial invitation is ’ 
“ to eat and that’s what 
extended to you to visit our 


shop. Here you will find he will say 
modern automatic presses, 


the latest type faces, and all GOOD FOOD 


the necessary equipment for 


the production of first-class —and economical 
printing. 


STOVER ae 


Right and On Time 


PRINTER 318 College Avenue 


115-117 North Tioga Street 106 North Cayuga St. 





Brown & Brown 
Ithaca’s Smartest Man’s Shop 


Brown & Brown clothes need no introduction 
to those who have wisely availed themselves 
of previous season’s offerings. 

The models are exclusively developed for this 
shop. ‘The woolens are all new, rich fall 
weaves of long wearing, soft draping, unfinished 
worsteds and cheviots. They embrace the 
most exclusive and desirable patterns and 
colors for Fall and Winter. 


$45 and more 


Custom built Ready-for-wear 


Brown & Brown 
142 East State Street 
Clothing Haberdashery Hats and John Ward Shoes 


























































































































































































































































CAMPUS CHATS 








We welcome you, dear frosh, with 
open pages and hearts of hope. As 
we desist from vacationing and reas- 
sume our little job of editing and 
managing this goodly magazine, we 
are encouraged by the thought of 
your presence. This old campus has 
languished too long in need of an in- 
jection of new blood; in fact, as dan- 
gerously approach the stagnation lim- 
it until last spring when “ag spirit” 
began to “revive,” and evidence itself 
in certain prankish manifestations 
that made good news. And herein 
lies the burden of our complaint,— 
there is no news. Of course the CAM- 
PUS COUNTRYMAN must have news, for 
news is her rod and her strength, her 
very breath of being. Now do not 
misunderstand us at this point,—we 
do not ask that you go poking around 
into everybody’s business in search 
of news for us, we are fully capable 
of doing that ourselves, as a speaker 
would say, “if you forget everything 
else that I say to you, please take 
this one thing home with you.” The 
plea we plead is do some news! Start 
moving. Become an editor or athlete 
and boost your College and your Uni- 
versity. If you get busy and do things 
we will get busy and find out about 
them, and the CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN 
will have her news. And, just a sug- 
gestion, that welcome we voiced in the 
opening sentence, will have reen- 
forced seat and knees if only you will 
find it convenient to join our list of 
paid-up subscribers. 
















Broken Hearts of Hollywood 


and 


B. F. Keith Vaudeville 


@ 





@ 
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September 26 - 29 


Aloma of the South Sea 
Added Comedy 


1% % o 
. . . 








Coming 


The Passion Play 
Black Pirate 


and 
Plastic Age 


STRAND 


September 23 - 25 
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We are sure that the COUNTRYMAN 
expresses the feeling of the College 
staff and student body when we sym- 
pathize deeply with Professor and 
Mrs. W. I. Myers in the loss of their 
son, William Irving Myers, Jr., who 
drowned last summer in Cayuga lake. 





We have seen Homemade Kree Mee 
Fudge sold on the roadside stands 
from the eastern tip of Long Island 
to as far west as Buffalo. Being the 
“daddy” in that home must be some 
job if all the fudge is made in the 
home by family help. 





The translocation of Dr. Sibley 
gives us ol’timers the impression that 
something is wrong at the Secretary’s 
office, but maybe we’ll get used to it. 
Anyway we are glad that his place is 
not being taken by a “furriner.”’ We 
all know “O. W.” and we all like 
him; we think the choice is particu- 
larly apt. 





We take the liberty of suggesting 
to the grounds committee, or the or- 
namental horticulture people, or who- 
ever is responsible, that the ag cam- 
pus would have a better southern out- 
look if only that bare and ugly slope 
that bounds the athletic fields could 
have its surface camouflaged with 
some form of vegetation. 





We wish to thank Professor M. P. 
Rassmussen for furnishing the snap- 
shot of Dr. C. E. Ladd in a Long Is- 
land potato field. 

































Ithaca Engraving Co. 


Can be relied upon to take care of 
all your engraving needs 


Photographs 
Designing 


Plates of all kinds in black and 
white and by the four color process. 


Ithaca Engraving Co. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





Beware the man who’s satisfied! 
There’s something underneath his 
hide, a sort of germ or “mental 
mite” that has camouflaged the right 
until he thinks his private stanchion 
is the Lord’s exclusive mansion. Some- 
thing kin to inanition has replaced 
the old ambition that provided all in- 
centive to be thrifty or inventive, 
while complacency “in toto” is the 
thing he seems to grow to. He is like 
a standing puddle where the polly- 
woggies huddle; though it’s wet and 
passing cool it’s just a stale and stag- 
nant pool, ’til the warm winds quite 
discreetly dessicate the thing com- 
pletely. And so with man,—he should 
not idle, but should pull up in the 
bridle as the Creator intended when 
the human frame he bended out of 
form and type and spasm of the sub- 
stance protoplasm. We were made to 
grow or weaken, and this man of 
whom I’m speakin’, this “satisfaction 
complex” is a misfit in the vortex of 
the progress and advancement. There 
are types of satisfaction too conducive 
to inaction to be justifiedly present in 
the mind of king or peasant. Yet, I 
wouldn’t be a knocker or a pessimis- 
tic talker, for it’s surely true that 
kicking’s not a requisite for sticking; 
no, I’d rather you’d be merry than 
eternally contrary, but convert your 
satisfaction to a goad, enforcing ac- 
tion, rather than resignment and a 
consequent confinement to a life that 
does not grow beyond a puny “status 
quo.” 










The 
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Engraving 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Ithaca’s Largest Men’s and Boys’ Store 


SHOES THAT 
ARE REAL 
COMPANIONS ‘wy 


THESE ARE. They’ re faithful and will serve you well and long. They’ re ready to walk 


with you in any kind of weather. A ways ready to work with you without distur ing 
you the slightest 


Soft, plain leather in black or tan 


se FE. 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


CLOTHING — FURNISHINGS — SHOES 


The Hill Drug Store 


C.W. Daniels, Pharmacist 
328 College Avenue 


Prescriptions, Drugs, Toilet Articles, Razors 
Waterman's Pens, Alarm Clocks, Stationery 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Eversharp Pencils one-half Regular Price 
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HOME ECONOMICS COLLEGE 
LOSES FIVE PROFESSORS 

Miss Doris Schumaker severed her 
connection with the College of Home 
Economics on September 1 after six 
years as an extension specialist in 
clothing. Miss Schumaker has organ- 
ized an outstanding clothing project 
in New York state and she is the au- 
thor of several of the Cornell Bulle- 
tins for Homemakers. She is leaving 
to take up graduate work at Columbia 
University. 

Miss Helen Canon who was on sab- 
batic leave last spring has resigned 
her position as associate state home 
demonstration leader to continue her 
work for an advanced degree at Cor- 
nell. She will keep her connection 
with the college of home economics as 
part-time extension instructor and at 
the same time work with Dr. Faith 
Williams in the department of housc- 
hold economics. 

Miss Kellogg Goes 

The household management depart- 
ment has lost Miss R. M. Kellogg who 
has resigned to go to New York City. 
Miss Kellogg has been with the col- 
lege of home economics since 1921 as 
assistant professor of household man- 
agement and she is the author of sev- 
eral of the extension bulletins on 
household management. 

Miss Flora Thurston, state exten- 
sion specialist in nutrition was direc- 
tor of the nursery school at the Insti- 
tute of Euthenics at Vassar College 
this summer. Miss Thurston, who was 
studying at Columbia University last 
year, has now resigned. 
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Miss Claribel Nye, associate state 
home demonstration leader, is on sab- 
batic leave this year, studying at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Professor Reena Roberts has re- 
signed and will soon be married. 


DOMECON SUMMER SESSION 
DEVOTED TO CHILD CARE 


The summer session work at the 
College of Home Economics was de- 
voted entirely to child training, care 
and feeding. Twenty-five youngsters 
between the ages of two and four, at- 
tending the nursery school served as 
laboratory material for observation 
and care. The work was planned 
principally for graduate students, 
parents, teachers, and others particu- 
larly interested in young children. 
Child feeding was taught in connec- 
tion with the mid-morning lunch and 
noon meal at the nursery school and 
the courses in child care and training 
and nursery school technique were de- 
veloped in connection with the nursery 
school program. 


’26’S IN HOME BUREAU 


A number of 1926 graduates have 
entered home demonstration work. 
Helen Bull has been appointed home 
bureau manager in Lewis County, 
Agnes Jonas is the new manager of 
the Oneida County Home Bureau and 
Marjorie Bunting began work as home 
demonstration agent in Allegany 
County on August Ist. 





Redecorate 


with the aid of 


Sherwin - Williams Paints 


Rogers Lacquer 


—for many uses— 


Dries while you wait 


Wall Paper 


in carefully selected patterns 
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THREE NEW NAMES ADDED 
TO HOME ECONOMICS STAFF 


A number of new names are found 
cn the home economics staff roll this 
fall. Miss Mary J. Dunn, R. N., will 
be an instructor in the child training 
department. Miss Katharine Harris 
who graduated from Cornell in 1922 
is to be an instrutcor in institution 
management and will also be assistant 
manager of the cafeteria. Miss Edith 
Helena MacArthur also a Cornell 
graduate of the year 1914 and who 
holds a doctor’s degree from Columbia 
is acting assistant professor in re- 
search in foods and nutrition. 

Dorothy DeLany ’23, who has been 
home demonstration agent in Chenan- 
go County for the past two years will 
come to the college of home economics 
to join the administrative staff of the 
extension service on October 1. She 
will be an assistant state home dem- 
onstration leader during the absence 
of Claribel Nye. 


WORTHEN WRITING BOOK 


Professor E. L. Worthen will be 
studying at the University of Illinois 
and will also finish a text book on soil 
fertility studies for secondary schools. 
A. L. Patrick, who was assistant in 
course I has left for Penn State where 
he is full professor of soils. He will 
finish his work for doctor’s degree 
this year. W. M. Phipps has been 
added to the department staff to do 
analytical work in the research labor- 
atory. 


R.C. Osborn & Co. 


119-121 East State Street 


Largest and most complete 


line of Candies, Crackers 


Salted Peanuts and Chew- 


ing Gum for your Frater- 


THE ITHACA PAINT CO. 


Inc. 


Across from the Strand 


nity Store. 


Cornell Countryman advises us the best 
way to notify you is through their Maga- 


zine. 


309 East State Street 








We wish to know if it is true? 
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The Lauterbrunnen Waterfall Frontispiece Farms and Farmers I Have Known 
By G. F. Britt ’27, who has been traveling the past 
two summers visiting farms, where students are 
Visiting Beekeepers Abroad eee off oe pennies requirements. He tells - 
By BE. F. Phillies, predecccr of entomology, whe trav- some interesting experiences encountered on his 
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the animal husbandry departmental profs. It is only 
The U. S. D. A. Produce Inspection Service proper that the work of the students and the pro- 
By H. W. Schneck, professor of vegetable gardening, fessors be given due recognition in THE COUNTRYMAN ° 
who writes after a year’s sabbatic leave with the —their publication. 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Agricultural Economics when — 
Editorials 
he made a study of the bureau’s work as related to the 
vegetable industry both in the producing sections and Former Student Notes 
in the large markets of the United States. Professor 
Schneck writes of the opportunities offered the grad- Campus Countryman 
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The Lauterbrunnen Waterfall near St. Moritz, Switzerland 





